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“ Sitting up, Em ? What a little goose! Cry- 
ing! Why, what’s the matter? ; Anything hap- 


pened ?” 

~ Anything happened! Oh, 
George, it’s half-past one o'clock. 
Yesterday it was twelve; and two, 
yes, two o'clock, Thursday week.” 

“Time does fly,’ said George. 
“How late I used to stay with 
you in courting times, eh! Re- 
member, Emmy ?” 

“Remember,” repeated Mrs. 
Harkaway. ‘“ Oh, I never thought 
than that it would come this.” 

“TJ did not know you had such 
a temper then, Emmy,” said 
George. ‘ Didn’t think you could 
scold. What have I done? What 
has it come to?” 

“To my spending my time 
alone, for the most part,” said 
Mrs. Harkaway. “Not a year 
married, and day after day, even- 
ing after evening, here I sit and 
mope. You are absolutely out all 
the time.” 

“Why, Emmy,” said George, 
lazily, lighting a cigar, “ I’m home 
every night, I’m sure.” 

«“Eyery night! Oh, George 
Harkaway,” said Mrs. Harkaway, 
with a hysterical sob, and left the 
room, and, I am sorry to say, 
banged the door after her. 

‘Oh, dear,” said the poor little 
woman to herself, as she stood 
alone in the next room. ‘Who 
could have believed that he didn’t 
care anything about me. He 
made love to me, I’m sure. He 
wouldn’t let mo speak to another 
man. He sat with his arm about 
my waist whole evenings. He 
called me an angel, and said he’d 
lay down his life for me; and 
now—oh, I wish I was dead. 

And this, not because her spouse 
had actually done anything cruel, 
or that she suspected him of being 
unfaithful, but that he had be- 
hayed just as many a husband 
does behave to the little girl he 
marries. 

He takes her from papa and 
mamma, brothers and sisters— 
fromthethousand and one pleasant 
flirtations—from the friendships, 
platonic sr otherwise, which she 
has perfect freedom to make. He 
makes love for a month or two, 
whisks her away On a wedding 
tour; and then 18 “always home 
every night.” How she is to a- 
muse herself in her upper room 
at a boarding-house, or her apart- 
ment at the end of a hotel corri- 
dor, he never asks. He forgets, 
or perhaps remembers too well, 
that she can properly have no 


from gentlemen as she used—and then he won- 
ders that she mopes and fades. 

Cards or billiards with a bachelor friend; the 
theatre, without the necessity of dressing as when 
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other escort—that she cannot even receive calls | ina lady’s company, with the same companion 

long fishing excursions, also in bachelor society— 
these filled out George’s non-business hours, and 
left little Emmy solus. He had never spoken a 
cross word to her. He always kissed her when he 


came in. He cared not. a sou for 
any other woman, but—oh, please 
forgive me, dear ladies ; you know 
how it is yourselves. 

Emmy pouted over ber break- 
fast next morning, and gave no 
response to George’s parting sa- 
lute. Indeed she was so chilling 
that he felt uncomfortable, and 
resolved to surprise her by com- 
ing home to lunch, and being very 
good that evening. He carried 
the plan out, and they had what 
Emmy called a “ nice, old-fashion- 
ed time.” But alas, there was 
Bob Cherry still alive. And this 
old-fashioned time was but an 
oasis in the desert. Emmy was 
in despair. She was in a strange 
city, at a great hotel. She was 
shy and timid, and instead of 
going out to walk in her new bon- 
net, she staid at home and looked 
out of the dull back window, from 
which she sometimes saw other 
ladies sitting at other windows of 
the great hotel as disconsolately 
asshe satat hers. Gongs sounded 
and bells rang. Waiters and 
chamber-maids rushed across the 
bit of pavement at the bottom of 
what looked to Emmy like a 
stone well. Out in the hall, 
people were always passing her 
door. Down in the parlour, the 
pleasant and comprehensive stare 
which ladies bestow upon strangers 
of their own sex daunted her. — 

One poor little sparrow, a city 
bird, afraid of nothing, some« 
times came down from the eaves, 
and perched upon her window- 
sill. It was a great comfort to 
Emmy to feed it with bread 
crumbs. One day she actually 
did go out and buy a geranium in 
a pot, bringing it home in her 
own hands; but trying to make 
the pretty plant flower again in 
that sunless window was a hope- 
less task. She was nipping it 
with her scissors one day, when 
she heard a whistle—a long, low 
whistle—from a window just 
above her. She looked up with @ 
start. A gentleman in a linen 
travelling coat was leaning out of 
an upper window, and as she 
caught sight of him her cheeks 
flushed, and she burst into a low, 

leasant laugh. He drew his 

ead in; she did the same. Then 
she ran to the glass, adjusted her 
hair, put ona new necktie, get- 
tled her sash, and went back to 
the window, 
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In ten minutes a waiter knocked at the door, 
and handed her a little note. 

“Emmy,” said George, as he suddenly turned 
from the looking-glass one morning, not long after 
this, “ what are you looking at ?” 

“What is there to see out of this window ?” 
asked Emmy, not looking at him. 

George gave her a singular glance, and crossed 
the room. 

“Tmpertinent rascal,” he said, Pll swear he 
was staring into this room.” 

*O, no, he wasnt, George,” said Emmy. 

Shut the shutters, Emmy,” said George. 

“ Nonsense,” said Emmy. 

George shut them himself. 

“ Hotel men are always insolent,” he said. “A 
fast lot generally. You mustn’t look out of that 
window so much, child.” 

“ Ah, mustn’t 1?” said Mrs. Harkaway. 

“No,” said George. a: 

He was not stern with her, but positive, as a 
father might have been with a child. 

£mmy meant no harm, but she was not cau- 
tious enough. However, when he came home 
earlier than usual to dinner, there was his wife at 
the window again. 

«« And, by heaven !” cried George, “ that fellow 
with the light moustache at his too!” 


“Tm astonished” Emmy,” said George. “ One 
would think youa child.” 
«TJ don't feel like one,” said Emmy. “TI wish 


Idid. Going out to-night, aren’t you, George? " 

George looked at his wife. 

“Tt seems as though she wanted me to go,” he 
thought. 

To be sure he had not staid at home with her 
when he saw that the putting on of his hat 
brought tears to her eyes, but he felt hurt now— 
hurt and indignant. 

“JT think not,” he answered. 

“Ah, well,” said his wife. ‘‘ There’s a book to 
amuse you. I promised Mrs. Smith to run into 
her room a few moments.” 

“Who is Mrs. Smith?” asked George. 

“A lady in the house,” said Mrs. Harkaway. 
“Brom Washington, I believe, indeed. You wont 
nd: I hope, George. I’m going to dine with 

er.” 

‘Glad you've made such a friend,” said George 
sulkily. 

He hate his dinner alone, but he did not stay at 
home. However, at eleven o'clock he opened his 
own particular door again. The room was empty. 
Emmy was nowhere to be found. Nor was it 
until half-an-hour had passed that she entered, 
flushed and smiling, dressed in her very finest, 
and evidently in high spirits. 

“Mrs. Smith must be an entertaining woman, 
Emmy,” said Mr. Harkaway. 

“Oh, she is,” said Emmy. 
myself so much.” 

Mr. Harkaway made no further remark. But 
now, with a strange anxiety in his heart, he took 
to watching Emma. She was perpetually at that 
window. She was very often out. She never 
urged him to stay in intheevening. She had fresh 
bouquets on her dressing-table every day. He 
met the gentleman with whiskers near his door, 
as though just leaving it, more than once, 

He found a man’s glove on his floor one morn- 


“Tye enjoyed 


ing. 

A waiter knocked one Sunday morning and 
handed in a note, which Emmy said was from 
Mrs. Smith, and which she tore to pieces at once. 
Poor George was growing jealous. He forsook 
the society of Bob Cherry and staid at home a 
great deal. At last he came to the decision that 
he was not the victim ‘of his imagination, that 
there was really something going on which his 
wife hid from him, and he resolved to watch her. 

‘ George,” said Emmy one evening, “I’m going 
to call on Mrs. Smith.” 

“‘Very well,” said George. 

‘‘Indeed,” said Emmy, “I may be quite late ; so 
don’t worry.” 

“QO no,” said George, but he watched Emmy 
narrowly, and saw that ere she slipped out at the 
door of the inner room she had put on a bonnet 
and an opera cloak, two things which ladies seldom 
don to call on other lady friends in the same hotel. 
He saw, and groaned in spirit. 

“Good Heaven! can Emmy really be deceiving 
me?” he said. “I'll make sure of the truth to- 
Tll be in doubt no longer. Tl follow 
her.” 

He seized a soft hat and put it on; he turned 
up his coat collar and glided down the'stairs. At 
the first landing-place he paused and peeped over. 
A lady in a mauve silk and white opera cloak was 
just taking the arm of a tall gentleman with 
blonde whiskers. 

The enraged husband felt inclined to pounce 
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upon the pair then and there; but a second thought 
altered his impulse. To follow them would be 
better. He knew of a flight of stairs which led 
to a side door, and, turning toward these, slipped 
out into a cross-street. Inamoment Emmy passed 
him, leaning on the stranger’s arm. 

Maledictions burnt in George’s heart, but he re- 
strained himself, and crept after them. They 
went straight to the theatre, and he perforce fol- 
lowed. THe sat only a few seats behind them and 
looked at them in a way that attracted more at- 
tention than he knew. ‘They were very familiar ; 
he had neyer seen his Emmy so familiar with any 
gentleman friend. 

“Ah! good Heavens! Why did I leave her so 
much alone in a strange hotel?” thought George 
Harkaway. “I know it was something I should 
not have done. Now it is too late. I can 
never forgive her. There must be a separation ; 
and yet it is partly my fault. She is very weak 
and wicked, but it is partly my fault.” 

He could have wept with anguish. That play, 
a lively sketch of society, might have been a five- 
act play for all he knew. The hours seemed 
interminable. And when the curtain fell, and he 
followed his wife and her companion out, he felt 
as Rip Van Winkle did after his twenty years’ 
nap. Youth seemed gone; life a different thing ; 
and the being who was so dear to him, his Emmy, 
where was she? This that counterfeited her 
fluttered before him on the stranger's arm. He 
would see all; he would know the worst. And 
then— Ah! then! And in this mood he watched 
them through a window, as they eat ices and 
nibbled cake in a fashionable saloon. Where 
would they go next? Straight to the hotel, it 
seemed. At its door he stepped between them. 

“You shall answer for this!” he whispered, 
hoarse with passion. ‘ You shall answer for this, 
whoever you are. This is my wife, sir.” 

“Indeed,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Glad to know 
you. If you want to see me, I’m at number 
twenty-four,” and was gone on the instant. 

George had sense enough left to hurry Emma 
up to her own room before he said another word, 

“Now,” he said, as he shut the door with a 
crash, “now, Madame ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Emmy. 

“Explain,” said George. 

“Well, I've been to the theatre with a nice- 
looking gentleman,” said Emmy. “ Tye had some 
cream, and I’'ye enjoyed myself. Is ita crime?” 


Mrs. Harkaway,” said George, “ this is serious 


business. 
man ?” 

“ Well, George,” said Emma, “‘ you see, Thad a 
lively time when I was a girl—beaux and brothers 
to take me about, and Uncle Rupert too, when- 
ever he washome from the West; and you’ve left me 
alone a great deal of late, and taken me nowhere, 
and staid out until morning, and all that ; and one 
day this gentleman kissed his hand to me from a 
window, and I kissed mine back, and he sent me a 
note; and I’ve seen a good deal of him since, and 
I hope I shall see more, for I really,do love him, 
George, and he loves me.” 

“What a horrible confession!” said George. 
* Are you mad, Emmy?” 

“No,” said Emmy. “I'll add one little word 
in explanation, for really this is growing too bad. 
That gentleman is Uncle Rupert. He’s waiting to 
be sent for, I know. Mother’s brother Rupert, 
George. He’s only forty, and I—forgive me, 
dear, but I thought it would do you good to be a 
little jealous. Why, George!” 

For the man had dropped his head upon his 
shands, and was crying. 

“Yousee, dear,” said Emmy, kneeling beside him, 
“it might have been just as bad as you thought. 
I’m too highly principled, I hope, but if I hadn’t 
been ? — A neglected wife is a very miserable 
woman, and miserable women do desperate things 
sometimes. Idon’t want you to be my slaye, or 
to be foolish; but please remember that you are 
the only gallant I havea right to now, and act 
accordingly.” aa 

It was pretty hard for George to kiss Emmy, 
but he did it; and_ though no miraculous change 
occurred at once, I am glad to say that Emmy’s 
stratagem was not without effect, and that George 
Harkaway is as good and attentiye a husband to- 
day as any woman need hope for. 
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Comatines, sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
2s, 6d. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co.(Limited), 
London.—See advertisement. page 479. 


Borwick’s Cusrarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d, and 2. packets, and 
6d. and Ls. tins, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 0——_. 


COURT NEWS. 


Her Masesty, accompanied by Prince Leopold 


and Princess Beatrice, left Osborne on Tuesday 


evening for Scotland. Her Majesty will remain at 
Edinburgh till Friday evening, and then go on to 


Balmoral, which will be reached on Saturday 


next. 


Tue Prince of Wales on Saturday formally 
opened the great Breakwater at Portland. The 
ceremonial was of the grandest possible character. 


Departure oF THE Prince or WALES AND 
Cuannen Freer rgom PortiaAnp. — Until about 
midday on Sunday the wind blew a perfect sum- 
mer gale from fhe west-north-west, when it 
moderated, and at half-past three o'clock the 
Prince of Wales left Portland harbour in the 
Victoria and Albert for Cowes. <A royal salute 
was fired from the ships of war as the yacht began 
to steam out of the harbour. The 15 iron-clads 
comprising the Channel fleet then got under 
weigh, and half an hour afterwards left the road- 
stead. The Minotaur led the fleet, the Achilles 
bringing up the rear. It was a magnificent sight 
to see the ships under steam, and crowds of people 
congregated to witness the departure both of the 
royal yacht and the squadron. After the latter 
had proceeded about 10 miles to sea in an eastward 
direction they made a tack, and were afterwards 
seen going down Channel in two lines, the Mino- 
taur and Agincourt leading. The only accident 
which occurred during the prince’s visit to Port- 
land was one, unfortunately, attended with fatal 
results. This occurred to a sailor on board the 
Bellerophon, who fell off one of the yards as they 
were being manned. 


Tun Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
gave birth to a daughter on Monday, at Cumber- 
Iand-lodge, Windsor-park. The princess and infant 
are doing well. 


Her Masesty, Princess Beatrice, and Prince 
Leopold, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
the Hon. Flora Macdonald, Colonel Ponsonby, 
Colonel Hon. D. F. De Ros, Sir William Jenner, 
and Mr. Collins, left Osborne at 6 o’clock on Tues- 
day evening for Holyrood-palace, crossing over to 
Gosport in her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain 
his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, 
G.C.B. 

Her Muasesry will stay in the Highlands for 
some little time, and will not go to Windsor 
Castle till the drainage of the palace and of Frog- 
more is completed. 


Tun Duke of Cambridge is expected in town 
to-morrow from Germany. 

Tun Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia is 
expected to arrive from a tour in Scotland to-day, 
and she will take her departure for Germany at 
the end of the week. 


Tn the case of the supposed robbery of the jew- 
elry of the late Princess Soltykoff, the prisoner 
has pleaded that her highness gave the property 
to her lady’s-maid, who entrusted it to his keep- 
ing. He was committed for trial, although the 
lad y’s-maid corroborated his statement. 


Tux official opening of the Brighton Aquarium 
took place on Saturday, when the directors and a 
large party of friends went down in a special 
train. After the opening there was a déjeuner. 


Tim National Swimming Association held its 
first meeting for competition for prizes on the 
Serpentine on Saturday morning, but the atten- 
dance was not large. 


Expiosron 1x Wurrecuarrn.—Early yesterday 
morning a boiler on the premises of Messrs, 
Walter Fox and Co., wire workers and manu- 
facturers, Chicksand-street, Brick-lane, exploded. 
The building in which the boiler was placed is a 
long low structure, the walls of which are very 
solid; but the roof was blown off, and the tiles and 
rafters flew about in all directions, The houses 
on the opposite side of the road, inhabited by very 
poor people, were amaged. The stoker was killed 
and seyeral other perons were injured. 


Heavy Fuoops.—Several cases of loss of life 
were on Tuesday reported as resulting from the 
recent heavy fall of rain in the northern district. 
A child was drowned in the Goyt, at New Mills; 
at Caton, near Lancaster, a man slipped into the 
water and was carried away by the current; and 
at Lancaster a child fell into the river and. was 
swept away by the “fresh ” which was running at 
the time, 


Dear Coats.—The price of coal has been further 
advanced by the Colliery proprietors in the Old- 
ham and Ashton districts. 
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In several parts of Caithness the potato disease 
has made its appearance to such an extent as to 
excite fears for the whole crop. Entire fields are 
already affected. 


Death or Mrs. Deninc.—This well-known 
lady preacher, Mrs. Dening, nee Geraldine Hooper, 
died at her residence, Green-park-buildings, Bath, 
on Monday. She had only been ill a few days; 
the cause of death was erysipelas on the brain. 


A Remarxasne Woman.—The New York Golden 
Age reports the death of a Mrs. Drake Mills, 
“one of the most remarkable women of Wash- 
ington,” and certainly, from the account given of 
the deceased lady, she was remarkable not only in 
life but in death, She possessed, it is stated, mil- 
lions, but she lived in one room on the fourth 
story of the Metropolitan hotel. She had the 
costliest jewels and the finest horses, and ‘the 
most elegant lap-robes” in the city, and yet, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, was a model of 
benevolence, and as devoted to the poor as any 
sister of charity, and in the war she poured out 
her money like water for the relief of sick and 
wounded soldiers, She was a woman of large in- 
telligence, and had visited almost every country 
on the globe; she had crossed the ocean twenty- 
four times, and had spent years in Paris and other 
European capitals. She fell asleep at her window, 
and unfortunately dropped on.to the pavement, a 
distance of sixty feet-—yet she lived more than a 
day after her fall, 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


——o0—— 
CuineseE APHORISMS, 


From the “ Book of the Way of Truth,” by 
Lao-tseu, who flourished 600 3.c. 


Men of superior virtue are ignorant of their 
virtue. Men of inferior virtue do not forget their 
virtue. Men of superior virtue practise it with- 
out thinking of it. Men of inferior virtue practice 
it with intention. 

I possess three precious things; I hold and 
preserve them as a treasure:—The first is called 
affection (love of mankind) ; the second, economy ; 
the third, humility. I have affection, therefore I 
can becourageous. I have economy, therefore I 
can expend largely. Idare not be the first, and 
therefore I may become (I am fitted to become) 
the chief of all men. But now men leave affec- 
tion to abandonjthemselves to courage; they leave 
economy to give themselves up to profusion ; they 
leave the lowest place to seek the highest, These 
things lead to death. 

Wuen Heaven desires to save a man, it gives 
him affection to protect him. 

Guar passions necessarily expose their possessor 
to great sacrifices. 

Hx who knows how to suffice to himself is safe 
from dishonour. He who knows when to stop 
never stumbles or falls. 

TurRE is no greater misfortune than not to be 
able to suffice to oneself. 

TnEre is no greater calamity than the desire of 
acquiring. 

‘ne sage relishes what is without savour. He 
avenges the injuries he receives by benefits. He 
begins by easy things when he meditates difficult 
things; by small things when he meditates great. 

Greek Provers.—It was a proverb among the 
Greeks that a flatterer who lifts you up to the 
clouds has the same motive as the eagle when he 
raised the tortoise in the air—he wished to gain 
something by your fall. 


Ir my children were always saying, ‘“ What 
naughty, disobedient children we are ! ” [shouldn't 
think that would do much credit to me as their 


father ; and so I don’t think it is so pleasing to 
God for us to be always complaining of our cor- 
ruptions as it would be to give thanks to him for 
what the Lord Jesus has done for us. 


Aw old farmer said of his clergyman, whose 
sermons lacked point, “ Ah, yes, he’s a good man, 
put he will rake with the teeth upward.” 

A DEVOUTLY pious man, who lived some six 
miles from the house of worship, once complained 
to his pastor of the distance he had to go to attend 
public worship. “Never mind,” said the good 
minister, “remember that every Sabbath you have 
the privilege of preaching a sermon six nviles long 
—you preach the Gospel to all the residents and 
people you pass.” ‘ 

‘Yue increasing tide of emigration from Cer- 
many to America causes considerable uneasiness 
to the Imperial Government, and measures for the 
repression of the exodus of subjects of the empire 
are seriously contemplated, 


BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 


——0:—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
OVERPOWERED, 


ss Hupsoy,” said Church, when they were 
together in the dark hall, “you must not oppose 
me. Iam sorry for the girl; this is a sad life for 
her, and I wish to make it brighter. - The money 
I advance she can repay by degrees with the help 
of her art, and if not, you have served me in 
the past.” 

A faint groan broke from Hudson, but his tor- 
mentor did not seem to hear,it. ‘ Cannot—oh, 
cannot you go away and leave us in peace,” 
pleaded the unhappy man. ‘My poverty was 
sweet, for I was just beginning to feel safe.” 

“ Why, this is rank ingratitude ! I come to you 
for help in a delicate matter, which you refuse, 
when J have but to lift my hand to ensure 
obedience, or i! 

“ Hush !” said Hudson, sharply; ‘the door is 
thin ; she may hear.” 

“That which I never mean to tell her, or any 
other person; but you must let me be a little 
generous. There is no time to lose with the girl. 
I have given you some pain, let me atone by being 
of some use to her.” 

“And what return must we give?” asked 
Hudson. 

“Nothing, I can get along without you. In 
fact, 1 cannot see of what use you could be in my 
affairs; so do not hesitate on that account. Come, 
man, act frankly, and accept the trifle I am ready 
to advance, in order that the girl in yonder may 
one day take the place her father’s child should 
occupy.” 

“T cannot accept; but, God help me, no power 
of refusal is left to me.” 

“Spoken like a man!” said Church, grasping 
the cold hand of his victim. ‘ Now there must 
be no appeal to the girl, no explanation ; she is to 
have her gleam of good fortune without alloy.” 

T will say nothing to disturb her, but there is 
another who may.” 

“You mean young Sterling. 
can he interfere ?” 

“Tf the young man loves her as I think he does, 
his heart will claim the right.” 

Church became thoughtful a moment, and 
seemed to be pondering over what Hudson had 
said. At last he spoke. 

“Tf you took her out of town, could she go on 
with her work, think you?” 

‘s What, without him?” 

&* Yes.” 

‘* She would not go,” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because she loves her art, and she loves the 
man,”? 

“Loves the man, hey! By Joye! turn where 
you will, and this eternal state of things is for 
ever putting stumbling-blocks in one’s way. The 
girl has brains enough to keep clear of love, I 
should think. You may be mistaken, Hudson.” 

“Try her, and see if she will give up her art, or 
give him up, for any money you can offer ; his will 
has greater power to lead her than my command 
or your wealth.” 

Tet him lead!” answered Hudson ; “ or think 
he does, which is the same thing. There is always 
a way of guiding such men, either through the 
pa or pea and she is sure to find the way, 

ome, now let us go in and i 
havatoolentad.” g tell the girl that you 

Church flung open the door as he spoke, and ad- 
dressed Constance in a voice that contrasted pain- 
fully with the dejected tone of her father. 

“ My friend has decided that your life is to be 
made a little brighter, while you are by all means 
to go on with the art you love so well; he will 
give you opportunities of acquiring such accom- 
plishments as will be essential to the new life 
your success will open to you. She must learn 
dancing, it is understood,” he said, addressing 
Hudson, “and musie; you say she has a good 
voice. 

“Yes,” broke in the girl, eagerly. “The old 
man up stairs has been teaching me to sing; he 
says that I might join in choruses even now,” 

6“ And you play ?” 

“Yes, on the violin.” 

“The violin! That is a strange instrument for 
a lady.” 

“ But it was all [ had ; the old man would make 
me try it,” 

“We must have a piano. 
teach it ?” 

“Oh yes! beautifully !” 

“How is she educated otherwise?” 
Church, turning to Hudson. 

“Better than most girls. I taught her my- 
self,” answered Hudson, a little proudly, 


By what right 


Can your old man 


asked 


“That is excellent. She must know very lit- 
tle indeed if we cannot match her with the dolls 
that graduate from half our fashionable semi- 
naries, A few ologies in school; and a raft of 
novels read on the sly, that is all it amounts to.” 


“Oh! I like the novels!” said Constance. 

« And so do I,” answered Church, with a cyni- 
cal laugh ; “they contain about all the knowledge 
our young ladies acquire now-a-days, Only don't 
spend too much of your time over them, you will | 
want it for better things.” 


“Never fear! I can read them or let them 
alone. Give me something else to think of, and 
TI don’t care. Butall this will cost money; lots 
of it.” 


“ Money, of course. Who ever expected to ac- 
complish anything without that. Here, old friend, 
is the sinews of war.” 


Church took a package of crisp new bills from 
his pocket, without a flaw or spot on their green- 
ness, and handed them to Hudson, who recoiled 
as if he were called upon to touch a serpent. 

“Fresh from the Treasury, you see,” observed 
Church, with a significant smile. 

‘‘-Yes, I see,” answered Hudson, shuddering. 

‘What a suspicious fool you are, Hudson. 
Great generals never gointo the heat of battle them- 
selves; but stand aloof and guide other men to 
destruction for their own benefit. You and I 
know better than to go into the works. Take the 
money. Itis good as gold. I sawit cut with my 
own eyes.” 

Still Hudson held back. 


Now, father, don’t make such an awful goose of 


yourself!” exclaimed Constance, looking greedily 
at the money. 
There !” 


“If you won't take it I will. 


The girl held out her hand, blushing and_half- 
frightened at her own audacity, but as Church 
reached it forth, tempting her with his crafty 
smiles, Hudson snatched the money from his 
hand. 

“No,” he said fiercely; ‘if it must be taken I 
will saye her from the peril and the gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude!” laughed Church ; “how much of 
the old preacher life must cling around you, 
Hudson, when you talk of that; but Iam glad to 
see you alittle more sensible ; no matter who takes 
the money so longas our pretty daughter here gets 
the benefit.” 

Church put on his duster as he spoke, and held 
the travelling cap in his hand. Hudson watchea 
each movement with vigilant suspicion. The pre- 
sence of that man seemed to oppress him like a 
nightmare. 

After swinging his cap awhile in a benitating 
way, Church shook hands with Constance, an 
turned to Hudson, 


“Step with me into the hall again a moment.” 

Hudson went into the hall, closing the door 
afterhim. The moment they were in the dark 
Church said with decision : 

“T have bagn thinking this matter over since 
that young fellow went out. She must keep her 
influence over him and absorb all he knows, but 
he must zo¢ win her. Do you understand?” 

“‘T understand, but have neither the wish nor 
the power to control the matter.” 

Church broke out into somethingapproaching an 
oath, and stamped his foot on the floor. 

“ Let us have an end to this cant. Carry it to 
your midnight missions, it is thrown away upon 
me, ‘There is no limit to the good this girl may 
work out for you and herself if you keep her 
free.” 

‘T want no good for her or myself such as you 
hint at,” said Hudson, with a passionate outbreak. 
‘¢ All that I do ask is that you go away and leave’ 
us. Nothing but evil can come out ofthis. While 
God permits me to be useful to his creatures, it is 
all that I ask for myself; as for the girl—God 
help us! she shall not be tempted as I was, not 
while I am here to protect her.” 

‘ Angerme—brave measyouare doing, andthere 
will speedily come a time when you will not be 
here to protect her, my friend!” It was dark in 
the hall, but the shivering of Hudson’s garments 
as he fell back against the door frame convinced 
the cruel man that histhreat had fallen with all 
the power he expected. : 

“Good night,” hesaid. “If I think of anything 
else, you shall hear.” 

“Good night,” answered Hudson, faintly. He 
listened till the footsteps of his unwelcome visitor 
were lost in the street; then turned back to the 
room where his daughter sat, flushed, excited, and 
eager to learn what all this meant. 

“ Father, father, who is this man?” she cried. 

« An old acquaintance of mine, Constance,” 

«But how came he here—and what does all this 
mean ?” 
“He came here because I was once his friend.” 
“But what are his wishes, father?” or 
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“You heard them, child; but go to bed now; I 
am tired. and want to think.” 

“And I—oh! I am delighted. Good night, 
father.” 

She kissed him on the forehead, patted his 
shoulder lightly with both hands, and went away 
singing like a bird, though it was now beyond mid- 
night. 

She had been in her room a few minutes, when 
Hudson opened the door, just enough to make his 
voice heard. 

“Constance,” he said, ‘‘do not forget to pray 
before you go to bed.” 

* All right—I won't.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Hupson still lingered by the door, while his 
daughter shook down her hair in front of the 
little mirror, and began to weave it in and out of 
her crimping pins; putting her head on one side 
now and then, while she admired her handsome 
face with child-like self-complacency. 

The unhappy man witnessed these movements 
with alarm. His anxieties regarding the girl had 
been terribly aroused that night, and her flippant 
answer to his suggestion about her prayers 
deepened the feeling. Pushing the door farther 
open, he went into the room. 

Constance did not look around, but giving the 
tress of hair she was crimping a vigorous twist, 
said, carelessly : 

“You there, father ; I thought you had gone up 
to bed.” 

“No, Constance, I want to talk with you awhile. 
Sit down here and make me a little happier before 
I go.” 

“Dear! Iam so tired. This crimping is awful 
hard work when one is sleepy. There, now I can 
go on while you talk.” 

The girl seated herself on the side of the bed, 
and, with those magnificent tresses falling over 
her shoulders, went on with her work, looking at 
her father now and then through the floating web 
of hair that veiled her eyes. 

Hudson sat regarding her for some moments in 
anxious silence. She saw that he was agitated, 
and wondered at it in acareless way, for there was 
little real sympathy between that man and his 
child. 

“Tear me, father, what does make you look so 
down in the mouth? JI should think all this good 
luck might cheer you up.” 

“ Constance, my poor child.” 

“There it is again, just as if I were dead and 
buried, and you mourning over my grave. I 
don’t see how you ever expect me to be happy 
here. If it were not for Mr. Sterling I might as 
well live in a vault.” 

‘«‘ But this money, Constance, I cannot accept it. 
We must not use a dollar of it.” 

Constance lifted her magnificent hair, and flung 
it back from her face with both hands, staring at 
her father with those great blue eyes, to make sure 
that he was inearnest. She saw in his pale, set 
face, the stern sincerity of his words, and, flinging 
herself forward on the pillow, burst into a 
vehement passion of tears. 

“Constance, my child, listen to me.” 

The girl clapped both hands to her ears and 
sobbed more bitterly than ever. 

The poor man clasped his hands, and lifted 
them towards Heaven with a look of touching 
humiliation. 

“Oh, my God,” he marmured, “is my punish- 
ment coming from her? try me—pierce me—beat 
me down in any other way.” 

Suddenly his hands fell down helpless, his face 
drooped, and tears gushed to his eyes. 

_ “Tt is but meet,” he sighed, “that out of my 
sin should leap this keen punishment. Forgive 
me, Lord, that I dared to question thy eternal 
justice.” 

“What are you talking about father?” ex- 
claimed Constance, lifting her tear-stained face 
from the pillow; “if it’s trying to persuade me 
not to spend that money, I tell you it’s of no use. 
I won't be mortified and put down all my life, 
when there is no reason on earth for it.” 

“ But, my child, the money is not ours.” 

“Of course it is ours, for I will work morning 
and night to pay for it. Darling old father, do 
let me keep it, and learn to bea lady. I could-- 
I could—it is in me, I know, and this is such a 
beautiful chance.” 

“ What is it you wish so much, Constance?” 
asked the father,so mournfully that the girl paused 
& moment in her headlong selfishness, but directly 
began kissing him, and smoothing his hair with 
her soft palms, 

“What is it I wish, you precious old darling ; 
first music—no, first dancing—don’t start, it is 


only to learn how to walkand move like the ladies, 
who seem to swim up and down the ayenue. Of 
course, I don’t care for whirling about, and cutting 
my steps off like mince meat; but real ladies all 
learn to dance.” 

“ What next ?” questioned Hudson, in a voice 
so anxious and pained, that she kissed him again 
before answering. 

“Then there is music! When one has such a 
voice, it is a sin to let it run wild as mine does.” 

“True, my child, if we had money of ‘our own 
to pay for lessons.” 

“ As for the rest, my own darling father has 
done more for me than the highest of ’em get at 
their boarding-schools. I can read beautifully— 
who could help it, with such a dear, patient master 
—and spell without missing, which is more than 
can be said of your boarding-school girls, After 
all, it is only music and dancing with just a few 
nice clothes It isn’t very much that one wants. 
I won't ask for better rooms, or more furniture— 
not a thing.” 

“ Ah, my child, if you will only wait.’ 

“ Wait! wait! What have I been doing all my 
life but waiting ?” 

“True, true!’ said the father. 

“ And now that 1 see a way to earning money, 
and getting my own living in a fashion that no 
lady can find fault with or sneer at, my own 
father stands in the way, and won't let me pre- 
pare myself. It’s hard, it’s awful hard !” 

The unhappy man so unjustly and yet so justly 
reproached, sat still for some minutes, dumbly 
thinking over the fearful position in which he was 
placed; on every side painful, even dangerous, 
responsibilities fell upon him. He was not a 
strong man, and his nervous system had been 
fearfully shattered ; he longed to be firm and to 
act rightly, but the power seemed to be wrested 
from him. With that young girl, to whom he 
had never been able to rendera parent’s whole 
duty, a conscientious resolution would seem no- 
thing less than cruelty. How could he make her 
comprehend the struggle that moment in his 
heart, the yearning wish to give her pleasure, and 
the fear which strangled the wish. He made one 
last effort to arouse the generosity of a creature 
who could not be made to see how painfully he 
was placed without revealing that from which 
every nerve of his body shrank. 

“Constance, if you were sure that it would make 
your father happy?” 

‘‘ But you never were happy, father.” 

“True, true, but less miserable ; would you not 
consent that I should send this money back, and 
wait till I can earn it for you with my own 
hands.” 

“You can’t, youcan’t! We but just get along 
as it is,” 

‘“T will give up my people, my poor people for 
a time, and work nights.” 

“* As if I would let my own father do that,” ex- 
claimed Constance in high indignation. “ Your 
eyes would give out in a week.” 

“God help me, I fear they would.” 

‘Besides, if we could work nights, which I 
won't and you shan’t, why not do it to repay the 
money, and save time.” 

“ Constance, you press me cruelly,” exclaimed 
Hudson, with a sad trembling of the voice which 
bespoke his pain and his weakness. ‘ But I tell 
you that it is neither safe nor wise for us to be 
indebted to the man who came here to-night. 
Between us lie bitter things, which can never be 
forgotten.” 

“ But you are a Christian, father; at any rate, 
Sterling says you are, and teach others to forget 
and forgive. Iam sure this Mr. Church was kind 
as kind can be. While you were looking dark as 
a thunder storm, he sat smiling like—no, not ex- 
actly like an angel, but ina nice, gentlemanly way, 
as if malice never entered his thoughts. Now 
really, father, it seems as if you were the unfor- 
giving one.” § 

Hudson took his daughter's hand. His own 
was cold and trembling. ; 

“Constance, if you love me, if you can pity a 
man who carries a heavy burden through a world, 
that but for you and one other would be a wilder- 
ness, give up all the vain thoughts that have been 
put into your head to-night, and let us go on as we 
did before this man broke up our peace. J can- 
not use his money without degradation worse 
than that—without terror. J am not strong, like 
most men, and seem over timid, perhaps; but my 
own child should never think that; she should 
have some compassion, and not let the gold of a 
stranger become dearer than an old man’s peace.” 

As Hudson spoke, Constance drew nearer and 
hearer to him ; her passionate nature was touched ; 
her bosom heaved under the first great effort of 
self-abnegation that she bad ever experienced in 
her life. For the time she was inspired with 


’ 


noble impulses, such as would have made her a 
glorious woman, perhaps, had the surroundings of 
her life been different; as they had often done 
when she was a wayward, romping child, her arms 
wound themselyes around his neck, and her face, 
wet with tears, was pressed to his. 

« Never mind —never mind about it, father. We 
won't be hard on each other any more. I will do 
my very best to be good, and my own father won't 
ask me to give up quite everything, just as if it 
were a dream—-and such a bright dream. Don't 
make me cry any more to-night. Oh! howJ wish 
you had not set your heart against it. Now do go 
to bed, old darling, it is so very late.” 


CHAPTER XX, 


BASKETS OF WILD FLOWERS. 


Sux was sitting by the window, embroidering 
a pretty trifle of floss-silk and beads, whose colours 
harmonised richly with her dark brown hair, and 
almost black eyes, just then half concealed by the 
droop of her long and curling lashes. 

With the restlessness of girlhood, she dropped 
the work into her lap and looked out of the win- 
dow. Allat once, her face brightened and, spring- 
ing to her fect, she leaned over the sill. 

A boy was coming up the steps with a basket of 
flowers in his hand; she heard the distant tinkle 
of a bell, timidly pulled, and, without waiting to 
be summoned, ran downstairs. 

“ Ah, it is you, with the flowers. How pretty 
they are. I never saw anything more lovely.” 

The boy stood before her as she admired the 
dainty arrangement of wild flowers which had 
cost him so much thought. The dawning pleasure 
in her eyes sent its sparkling happiness over his 
face. 

“T picked them all myself; father took me into 
the country on purpose that I might find the 
prettiest. It was so pleasant. We waded among 
them with the soft, bright sunshine all around us. 
Were you ever in the country, lady ?” 

The boy said this with child-like frankness; but 
a cold look or word from the beautiful girl would 
have instantly driven the light from that sensitive 
face. 

Dora buried her face in the flowers, and drew 
in their pungent odours with a long, delicious 
breath. 

‘* What a smell of the woods,” she said, ‘‘how I 
should like to gather them myself.” 

“ Would you—would you? we are going again 
this afternoon, and I know father will be so glad 
to take you with him. Some of them are so tall 
they sweep over my head. In places the ground 
is damp, especially where the rushes and cat-tails 
grow, but there is nothing like it. One would 
think all the colours in the sky had rained down 
among the tall grasses. Father loves it almost as 
much as I do.” 

Dora smiled at the boy’s enthusiasm, and laughed 
outright when she looked down at her dainty slip- 
pers, and thought of wading with them through 
swamps and crooks of fences, with a man she had 
never seen, and that handsome boy, in search of 
wild flowers. 

“T think you will have to get them for me—it 
would be a hard scramble.” 

“No—no! one is never tired; you find them 
everywhere.” 

“Still, you and your father shall gather them 
for me, as papa desires, I think.” ; 

“ That will be next best—I will be sure to bring 
them! would you like more of the blue or white? 
I found one tuft of pink in a hollow by itself, here 
it is.” 

“Don’t ask me about it; I never could make 
anything half so lovely.” ; 

The boy smiled, and a glow of delight swept 
over his face. 

‘While I was picking them, it seemed to me a 
little wrong,” he said shyly, continuing the con- 
versation: “I couldn’t feel quite sure that it did 
not hurt them, when I broke the stems. Rhoda, 
—she is my own sister—said it was all nonsense, 
but who knows? One tall golden-rod, as I bent 
and broke it, seemed to shriek with the pain. I 
sat down by it and almost cried. Foolish, wasn’t 
it? Rhoda says £9, and I don’t mean to think 
about it the next time, especially as you are so 
pleased with the basket : it never seemed so pretty 
till now.” ahi 

«You think so?” said Dora, flattered by the 
admiration that shone in the boy’s eyes. 

«« And no wonder! If I were a flower—” 

Dora laughed outright at the strange conceit. 

« Well, if you were a flower, what then?” 

«T should feel as if the sunshine would never 
leave me.” 

“What a strange boy you are; I never heard 
anything like it. Supposing yourself one of these, 
which would it be?” 
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“The one your lips touched just now. It must 
be sweetest of all,” answered the boy, veiling his 
superb eyes with the dark lashes that fringed them, 
and shivering with strange thrills of delight under 
the half-startled glance of Dora’s eyes. 

The girl blushed scarlet. She could feel all the 
vague poetry in this strange speech, but it troubled 
her, and might have deepened into offence but for 
the gentleness and tenderness of the boy- ; 

“We have forgotten one thing,” she said, after 
the blush had swept her face, leaving only a soft 
rosy shadow behind it. ‘I haye not paid you, we 
must not forget that.” — 

Luke lifted his eyes with a look of timid re- 
proach. 

“Don’t, don’t,” he pleaded. : 
Please never mention it again. 

»says I needn't do it for money.’ 

“But you haye spent time, and had ever so 
much trouble in getting them.” 

«Oh, that was my happiness ; please let me keep 
it.” 

“But we must reward you some way.” 

“Tf you only would!” faltered the boy, looking 
through the open door of a superb room, in which 
a grand piano stood open. ‘‘ Give me music for 
my flowers? ” 

. “ That I will, strange boy. 
to have a listener. 
take nothing else.” 

Dora Foster had been well taught, and her love 
of music was a passion. She took her seat at the 
piano and dashed her hand over the keys ina bold 
prelude, thinking to charm the uncultivated ear 
of this strange child with the stirring passages of 
amarch. Turning to look upon his face after the 
first brilliant essay, she saw that it was clouded, 
and wondered at it. 

“Ts music sweet to you as the flowers?” she 
inquired. 

“Oh, sweeter, sweeter, a thousand times!” he 
said. “I think it must be the music of the winds, 
and the whispering of water as it runs, which fills 
the flowers with such bright life. [I hated to 
bring them away, for it seemed to me that those 
left behind stooped downward to listen, with fear 
that I had come to take the others. It was all 
fancy, as Rhoda said, but I suppose one cannot 
help fancies, they come upon one so.” 

“ You love music, I can see that by your face,” 
said Dora, a little erestfallen that astonishment 
and admiration had not followed her efforts to 
amuse him. “ Perhaps you have some one at home 
who plays?” 

“Oh, yes, my father is first violin at the 
theatre.” 

“Oh, indeed ! that accounts for your going there; 
has he ever taught you?” 

“Yes; I think he loves to teach me better than 
anything on earth.” 

“ How strange; I should so like to hear you 
play ; but we have no violin here, nothing but the 
harp and piano.” 

“T never touched a harp, but 

“You can play the piano a little, is that it ?” 

“My father knows all the music dealers, and 
most of them like to have me play on their in- 
struments,” answered the boy modestly, ‘but I 
like the violin best.” 

Dora got up from her seat. 

“Will you let me hear you?” she said kindly ; 
for so far as music was concerned, she felt safe in 
patronising the lad. 

Luke took his. place on the stool, and began to 
turn over some sheets of music in a way that 
fairly took Dora’s breath; for he was searching 
among her most difficult pieces. Having satisfied 
himself, the lad dropped his delicate hands to the 
keys with a touch that brought their first music 
out like a gush of air in the woods. With that 
bright face bending towards him in its great 
astonishment, he was timid and hesitating ; but 
after a few moments the spirit within him asserted 
itself, and that lofty room resounded with such 
music as no man ever taught, and nothing but 
genius itself could have learned. There was no 
method in the boy; the very smile upon his lips 
breathed music, his eyes danced or saddened as the 
strain of his own creation grew fainter or trium- 
phant. Every line of his face and nerve of his 
body changed and vibrated to the power of his 
own harmonies. After the first effort, he abandoned 
his notes, and gave himself up to the inspiration 
of aslow plaintive melody, which grew and thrilled 
under those child-like hands into something so 
sweet and wild, that it seemed scarcely an expres- 
sion of mortal feeling. 

Dora saw that the child was indeed inspired, 
and gazed upon him in silent wonder, for the 
beauty of his face grew heavenly and spiritual as 
the strains he created. ; 

Rhoda, in the pride of her girlish motherhood, 
had insisted that her idol should wear a tunic of 


“T cannot do that. 
Rhoda herself 


It will be pleasant 
Come in here, since you will 


” 


soft brown cloth and snow-white under garments, 
that gave a picturesque effect to the slender form 
and perfect head. His hair, so bright and richly 
golden, glanced and rippled in the light as the 
heavenly face it shaded bent and swayed to the 
motion of his hands. Murillo never painted any- 
thing more beautiful than that boy in the hour of 
his love's first inspiration. 

All at once the music ceased, and Luke came 
out of his dream. Startled and penitent for what 
he had done, he left the piano and, taking up his 
cap, stood like a culprit before the girl his genius 

ad charmed. 

“ Please forgive me; I forgot.” 

“Forgive you! one might as well attempt to 
forgive the angels!” cried Dora, taking his beauti- 
ful head between her hands, and gazing into his 
face in an ecstacy of delight. The boy drew back 
from the touch of her hands, flushing crimson ; 
his eyes sank, his head drooped like a flower onits 
stalk when an August sun is at its noon. She 
could not understand the meaning of this change. 
Was it the exhaustion of genius overtaxing a most 
delicate organism, or had her enthusiasm shocked 
the boy? 

“T will go home now, if you please,” he said, in 
a sweet, faint voice. 

“ But tell me first, what it is—where can I get 
the piece you have been playing?” said Dora, 
detaining him. 

“Ask the flowers; it was their complaint. I 
knew that they suffered when my hand broke them 
down ; but I brought them to you, and that is like 
giving things that must die up to the angels.”’ 

Luke bent his eyes to the floor as he spoke, and 
with sweet humility stole out of the room. 

Dora went up-stairs into a chamber where her 
mother was sitting. 

‘“‘ Who was it, Dora? I heard the music and 
knew that it could not be yours.’ . 

‘Mamma, I do not know whether it was the 
boy of whom we bought flowers at the theatre, or 
the spirit of some child long since in Heaven. Sce 
what he has brought me, and the others scarcely 
faded ; let me take them to my room.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ENTREATIES AND PERSUASIONS. 


A few days after the visit of Church to his old 
friend Hudson, young Sterling and Constance were 
seated in the room where that midnight supper 
had taken place. 

Both were at work with their gravers, and both 
seemed completely occupied by the art they were 
practising; but a close observer might have 
seen that some excitement had gone before, for 
Constance had a flush of hot scarlet on either 
cheek, and the young man, pale, as if passion had 
exhausted itself to ashes with him. 

At last he flung down his graver, and came to 
the chair in which Constance sat. She was work- 
ing at random, and he could see that her hand 
quivered as he bent over her. 

“That is not right—you are working wildly,” 
he said, attempting to guide her hand; but she 
flung him off, and attempted to resume her aimless 
task. 

“Constance, why is this? What evil demon 
has possessed you of late? Is it that you think 
me harsh in denying you what is a pain for mo to 

ant ?” 

“You have no right to grant or deny it. I 
persist in that, and will. If my education has 
been neglected ; if I have never had opportunities 
like other people, it was because my father could 
not afford it. Now that he has got money, out- 
side of the little he can earn, and is willing to 
spend it on me, you start up and talk about im- 
propriety. Let me ask you, sir, is it worse for me 
to learn to dance than other people ?” 

‘But your position, Constance. If it were 
private lessons, I would not so much object.” 

“T don’t want private lessons. It is the room, 
and the company, and the chance of seeing how 
others do, that I want. You keep telling me that 
Tam forward and unlady-like.” 

**No, no! I never did that !” 

“T say you did; or, father said it when you 
were by, and submitted to it. What is worse, the 
whole thing is true. How am I to be like a lady, 
when I hardly ever saw a genuine one in my life, 
except at the theatre, or in Fifth Avenue, where 
they sweep by me, and look me down, as if I 
had no business to be in the same street with 
them ?” 

““Well, why do you go there, Constance ? ” 

“Why do I go there? What takes a boy tothe 
wall against which peaches are ripening? He 
knows they are out of reach, and that they are 
growing crimson for some one else; but the very 
thing fascinates him.” 

“ Yes, child; but all time lost in yain longing 


is worse than sacrificed. Still, genius has its 
privileges, dear, and, when thoroughly developed, 
has a right ‘to high place. Industry may, in“the 
end, lift us both to positions more exalted than 
any held by the people you scem to envy ; but this 
cannot be done in a day.” ee 

“Do hush! I don’t want that sort of position 
which only comes with grey hairs! Who is in- 
terested in one then?” 

“J shall always care for you, Constance.” 

There was something so tender and pathetic in 
his voice, that Constance lodked up and half 
smiled. 

“IT know you would, dear old fellow, hateful as 
youare; but then how much more certain that 
would be if you would just let me have my own 
way. I’m sure I had trouble enough to get father 
willing, but he gave in at last, that I should go 
to this dancing-school, and be at the receptions.” 

“ But who will go with you? Remember, you 
are older than scholars usually are, and—and more 
remarkable.” 

“Father will go with me himself. Besides, 
William, I do know just a little about it; that 
dear old fellow with the violin once thought of 
getting me on the stage, when father was at his 
worst, you know; and he gave me lessons on the 
sly, so that Isha’n’t seem so very awkward ; be- 
sides, I'm small, and look younger than I am. 
With a short dress, and all that, it need not seem 
strange to anybody.” 

“But it seems very strange to me, Constance. 
What can have put this idea into your head so 
soon after 2 

“Hush! not another word. Remember, you 
promised me faithfully. Father has got enough 
to bear without knowing that.” 

“ But if you insist upon doing things I don’t 
like.” 

“You will like them — it’s all nonsenae, 
William. You must like what I want; and, of 
all things in the world, I want to dance at one 
ball, dressed like other girls.” 

“Like other girls?” 

“ Well, like other ladies, then.” 

“ Bat, Constance, I will not permit this. Why 
should you ask what you know to be unseemly 
and every way improper ?” 

“ Because my father told me I might—and I 
will—there!” 

“‘ Not if I can prevent it.” 

“ But you can’t, without doing what no honour- 
able man dare do.” 

“Will you, then, deliberately disobey me?” 

“«Willl? Yes——” 

She looked up and checked herself, seeing how 
deadly white he was; and the hot colour slowly 
left the half-frightened, half-insolent beauty of 
her face. 

With this she fell to crying, and muttered, 
“That she did’nt mean quite so much as that— 
only he was so cruel and unreasonable. It was 
enough to make any woman say wrong things, 
and do them, too; but she didn’t want to be 
obstinate, only to persuade him just that once.” 

The young man looked down into those beauti- 
ful eyes full of tears, and, with all his stern 
resolve, was a little softened. She saw it, and 
pursued her advantage. 

“ Father will always go with me, that is settied ; 
and you can come after me—so it will be a 
double protection,” she pleaded. 

The young man was not convinced; still he 
loved that beautiful, selfish creature, and yielded, 
but so sternly, that his very consent frightened 
ae One he said, taking her two hands in 
his, and wringing them hard, “if I give way in 
this, it is with a conviction that the thing is, in 
itself, wrong, and will lead to evil for us both. 
But I will not forget how little of pleasure you 
have seen, and how keen is your relish for it. Go 
to this place; but understand me thoroughly, if 
through ¢hat, or any other means, you are led to 
forget what you are, and what I am, for a single 
moment, I will have no forbearance, no mercy.” 

“Oh, William, don’t say that, you frighten me, 
cried the girl with wild energy; but her hands 
were still clasped with force, and the young man 
went on: ae . 

“T may have done a wrong thing in marrying 
you, as I have done a foolish thing in keeping it 
secret ; but as I have sowed, so must I reap. God 
help us both if the harvest should prove such as I 
fear, for no two human beings will ever have had 

d of help.” 

Sone tatias singed her hands when the young 
man dropped them from his grasp, and began to 
ery; but a flush of pleasure came slowly to her 
face, and she looked at him, from time to time, 
with timid smiles, after he had returned to his 
work. By-and-by he felt & pair of soft white 
arms stealing around him, and a cheek like moist 
roses pressed to his, > 
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“ William,” whispered a soft, rich voice, for 
there was real feeling in it, “ William, I thank 
youso much. Indeed, indeed, I do. Can't you 
understand that I want to make myself a lady 
only for your sake? Father has got a little money 
now, and that gives me a hope to learn such 
things as I have never had a chance to know. 
Don’t you see there is a piano in the room, and I 
am to have music lessons as well? ” 

The young man looked around, and observed 
the piano for the first time—a flimsy, second-hand 
affair, but still an instrument of music. There 
did seem to be some systematic effort to complete 
Constance’simperfect education. Thisrelieved the 
anxiety that had been oppressing himall day, and he 
began to look upon the affair in a different light. 
If old Mr. Hudson had, in fact, come in posses- 
sion of means sufficient to complete, in some de- 


gree, his daughter’s education—what cause of 
complaint was there? ‘The poor girl had so little 
pleasure in her youth, that it seemed a cruelty to 
deprive her of any this new idea might afford. So, 


with a generous feeling of sacrifice, the man 


yielded his will against his judgment, as many a 


stronger mind has done before, under the persua- 
sions of a loved object. 


Now all was sunshine with Constance. She was 
not generous enough to consider the sacrifice this 
man had made to her; nor did the pain, still 


manifest in his countenance, detract in the least 


from the pleasure of her triumph. Soshe beamed 


smiles, and lavished caresses upon him, with an 
abandon which rather annoyed him; and thus, 


unconsciously, the two began to take separate 
paths, and have separate thoughts, which diverged 


more and more each day. 
So Constance had her way. She went to the 


dancing-school, in a private and advanced class, for 


the young artist insisted on that, very foolishly, 
in fact ; for there she met something above mere 
children. In this class she was thrown with young 
gentlemen and ladies of a position she had never 
mingled with before, richly dressed, full of pride, 
and well calculated to excite all the vanity and 
wild ambition of a young creature so utterly un- 
regulated as she had been. This young girl was 
so sickened with poverty, that she had learned to 
look upon it as the only great evil of life, from 
which she was determined to escape on any terms. 

Constance had not thought in this way so 
deeply until after the visit of Mr. Church, whose 
eloquence had impressed her wonderfully. Up to 
that time, the possibility of wealth, or of an 
equality with the people she was now associating 
with, had never presented itself, except as a wild 
dream. Indeed, she had looked upon the young 
artist as so far superior to her, or her belongings, 
that all the ambition of her nature was gratified in 
his eommendation, and in the love which had led 
him to the rash step of an unsanctioned marriage. 


(To be continued). 


THE PET ANIMALS OF CHILDREN. 

Tun two following propositions will be generally 
granted :—First, that all ages, ranks, and sexes, 
have a natural love for animals; secondly, that 
they like to possess the best or most valuable 
specimens. How shall we turn both to account ? 
Let your children have their pets by all means; 
but be careful to choose such as they can easily 
govern, and such as will look up to them. You 
are then causing the better feelings to expand; 
but if you give them unmanageable ones, you 
cause anger, and often cruelty, to be the result, 
Do not hurt their feelings by killing their 
fayourities, and do not tantalise ,them by 
speaking disparagingly of them. Do not let them 
take to anything which will be inconvenient to 
keep. ‘The little troubles of little folks are not 
less real than those of after life. I was once 
staying in a house where two little girl# had a pet 
kitten ; but this kitten was de trop in the house, 
and orders had been given that when a favourable 
opportunity offered it should be drowned. An 
unkind person had told them of the order. I 
shall never forget the real agony of these two poor 
little girls. They ate nothing all day. It was 
passed in signals one from the other, and at every 
moment they stole out to sce that their pet was 
safe. As bedtime drew near, it was painful to 
see their distress. Although generally obedient, 
on this occasion they did not go when they were 
told, and, at last, when sharply ordered, they 
burst into tears, and cried, “ Oh, do not have kitty 
killed !’? Such torment as this should be avoided. 

aS 

“Ix London no man thinks of blacking his own 
boots,” said a haughty Briton once to the late Mr. 
Lincoln, whom he found polishing his calf-skin 
gaiters. ‘ Whose boots does he black?” quietly 
responded Uncle Ate, 
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NEVER MEET TROUBLE HALF WAY. 


AN ALLEGORY, 

Once or twice a little leaf was heard to ery and 
sigh, as leayes often do when .a gentle wind is 
about. And the twig said, 

“What is the matter, little leaf ?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, “just told me that 
one day it would pull me off and throw me on 
the ground to die.” 

The twig told it to the branch, and the branch 
told it to the tree. 

And whenthe tree heard it, it rustled all over and 
sent word back to the leaf : 

“Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you 
shall not go off till you want to.” 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went on 
singing and rustling. And so it grew all summer 
long till October. And when the bright days of 
autumn came, the leaf saw all the leaves around 
becoming very beautiful. Some were yellow, and 
some were striped with colours. Then it asked 
the tree what it meant. And the tree said, 

« All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, 
and they have put on these colours because of 
their joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and 
grew very beautiful in thinking of it. And when 
it was gay in colours, it saw that the branches of 
the tree had no colours in them, and so the leaf 
said, 

“Oh, branch! why are you lead-coloured, and 
we golden ?” 

“We must keep on our work-clothes,” said the 
tree, “for our work is not yet done; but your 
clothes are for a holiday, because your task is 
over.” 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the 
leaf let go without thinking of it, and the 
wind took it up and turned it over, and then let it 
fall gently down under the edge of a fence, 
among hundreds of leaves, and it never waked up 
to tell us what it dreamed about. 


Mapame Tussavup’s Exniprtiox.—Almost all the 
theatresare now closed, and the music-halls and such 
like places of entertainment are too hot. Where 
shall we go to wile away the few hours snatched from 
the “busy City’s toil?” Madame Tussaud’s galleries ; 
there heat stifleth not, neither doth the cold wind 
chill. For every care is taken by the management 
to ensure the comfort of the visitors. The recent 
additions to this exhibition render it still more de- 
servedly popular. Faces and forms are to be seen 
which strike us at once as life-like and correct— 
from the greatest philosopher, statesman, and 
traveller, to the last brutal murderess, Marguerite 
Dixblane. The greatest proof of the popularity 
and success of this time-honoured institution is 
the fact that of the thousands who at this season 
flock into London from all parts of the world, few 
depart without paying a visit to Baker-street. It 
is needless to further praise Madame Tussaud’s, 
for all will agree that of the portrait-models, and 
their truthfulness, with Shakespeare may be said, 
* Byes, nose, lips, 

The trick of his frown—his forehead, nay, the 


valley— 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek—his 
smiles— 
The very mould and frame of his hand, nail, and 
finger— 
% 5 * * 


The very life seems warm upon her lip, 
The fixture of her eye has motion in’t.” 
A life-like portrait-model of the great African 
traveller, Dr. Livingstone, is now on view, and we 
heartily invite our readers who haye not seen it to 
lose no time in making the acquaintance of this 
distinguished personage. 
From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport 
Dorsetshire: ‘‘ I consider Bunrer’s Neryine a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care haye found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: ‘I havetried Bunrsr’s Ner- 
VINE in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in 
very instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 
Breaxrast.—LHprs’s Cocos. — GRATEFUL AND 
Comrorting.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s ills.” —Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Hach packet 
is labelled—“ James Errsand Co., Homeopathie 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk), 


MY THOUGHTS ARE WHOLLY THINE. 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK, 


When in the hour of happy joy eyes kindling 
flash and speak, 

When chasing feet in merry dance the moment’s 
partner seek, 

When sparkling goblets flow with wine, that 
rosy mouths may sip, 

And wit and laughter happily do play upon 
each lip; 

If thou’rt not there I seek to meet no eyes 
that look in mine, 

My mem’ry’s true; e’yn in such scenes my 
thoughts are wholly thine: 

Better one quiet hour with thee, better one 
tender glance, 

Than all this glow of light and wine, laughter 
and whirling dance. 


When in the hour of some keen grief no 
will come to bring 

Healing behind their dewy drops like showers 
of dawning spring, 

When mind,, o’erwrought, for some kind word, 
some tender accent prays, : 

Yet shuns each callous, summer friend, n 
comrade for dismays, 

My mem’ry’s true; e’vn in such scenes my 
thoughts are wholly thine, 

Thy heart I know, I feel, alone can ever com- 
fort mine. 

One quiet hour with thee, one glance, one 
grasp of such a hand 

Is more than prince’s ransom; is enchant- 
ment’s fairy wand. 


When ina dire and dreadful time, Trouble, a 
bird of prey, 

Left her dark nest and spread her wings, a 
shadow o’er thy way, 

When her sharp beak had struck thee I—I, too, 
felt all the pain, 

And wished it had been mine alone’ so thou 
wast free again. 

Ev’n in that hour was memory true; my 
thoughts were wholly thine, 

As I prayed to Heaven for Mercy, and for Hope 
to make some sign. 

One hour with thee—one glance—was then 
better than all earth’s toys, 

I’d sooner wipe one tear of thine than taste a 
thousand joys. 

Joy? It is buta foolish name apart from thee. 
I know 

No joy but in thy joy, my love; with thee joys 
come and go. 


When morning wakes ; when evening sleeps ; 
when health with rapid throb 

Courses the frame ; when illness from the pil- 
low health can rob; 

When business needs all urgent care; stilla 
face haunts and haunts, : 

Ev’n in my dreams with fleeting smiles the 
half-roused fancy taunts. 

Ionly hope in all my toil for one sweet hour 
with thee ; 

Nay, evn a moment glads the heart as an 
eternity. 

Dear one! oh! what hast thou to give? what 
jewel from Loye’s mine 

To set and crown my tender thoughts—my 
thoughts so wholly thine ? 


To ConsuMPTIVEsS.—A par father is desirous of 
sending by mail, free of charge to all who wish it, a 
copy of the prescription by which his daughter was 
restored to perfect health from confirmed. consumption, 
after having been given up by her physicians and de- 
spaired of ‘by her father, a well-known physician, who 
has now discontinued practice. Sent to any person 
free. Address O. P. Brown, Secretary, 2, King-street, 
Covent-garden, London, 


Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome as a gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect styl2, with leather joints, so, 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
yeyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
o7and 28, Oxford-street, London, W, 


Sproracixs.—Ofall the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 

urchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
pe avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr, Bernard Davis, 430, Kuston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic.lanterns, dissolving views, &c.,from 
whom Catalogues may bo obtained. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
ey 9) 

Fruit Caxe.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, four cups of flour, two eggs, one cup of 
sour milk, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a nutmeg, 
one pound of fruit, and a teaspoonful of soda. 

Harrison Caxr.—Two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of molasses, one cup of butter, one cup 
of milk, two cups of raisins, four cups of flour, 
and one teaspoonful of soda. 

Denicats Caxe.—The whites of four eggs, two 
cups of sugar, one half-cup of butter, one cup of 
sweet milk, three cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
flavour with lemon. The yolks of the eggs made 
up in the same way make a nice cake. 

Excentent Honey.—Five pounds of good brown 
sugar, one quart of water, bring to a boil, skim 
well, and when cold add one pound of bees’ honey 
and four drops of peppermint essence. If you 
desire a better article, use white sugar, one half- 
pint less water, and one half-pound more honey. 
Tf it is desired to give the ropy appearance of 
bees’ honey, put into the water one-fourth of an 
ounce of alum. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

One of the most remarkable features of the day 
in regard to fashions is the amazing variety of 
style, and the assumption by some ladies of such 
thorough costumes that any one ignorant of the 
prevailing latitude of the toilette might fancy they 
were arrayed for a fancy ball. For instance, at 
a petite soirée the other evening the young lady 
of the house wore a black faille dress with a wat- 
teau tunic, the front open heart-shaped, and folds 
of blond arranged in the Charlotte Corday fashion, 
or as the beautiful and unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette is represented in the well-known picture 
of her going to her execution. The hair was cut 
on the forehead to a slight fringe, and towards 
the back a mob cap of rich Brussels lace trimmed 
with black faille ribbon, which was large enough 
to cover the head from ear to ear, and was atilt on 
a high platt. The sleeves, tight to the elbow, were 
ornamented with deep frills of lace. Another young 
lady in the same assembly had assumed a polo- 
naise with a square neck of very pale sky-blue 
satin, approaching a greenish tint, over a long 
skirt of white China silk. Her hair was of a very 
light flaxen, in watteau ringlets behind, and with 
quite a large cap of lace and blue satin ribbon 
fixed on one side. 

A toilette at a ball the other night was sufficiently 
novel to deserve description, although we cannot 
say we admired it. A long train of plain white 
tarlatan, a very. broad and rich turquoise-blue 
ribbon, and a pink of similar width joined at the 
back of the bertho in a slight point, folded in 
pleats, brought round the shoulders, crossed in 
front as braces, and then brought round to 
the back of the skirt, the full width dis- 
played, and lightly slung together, the ends fall- 
ing rather long, under the tunic. The tunic 
was of white tarlatan with a narrow frill at 
the edge, and looped up a little without 
ornament. The ribbon which formed the berthe 
was mixed with a cloud of white tarlatan. The 
lady’s dark hair was arranged 4 la pompadour, 
with light blue convolvuli and pink roses. 

Grenadine dresses of the colour of twine are 
very fashionable. | Many of them have satin 
coloured stripes in them. They are used for 
costumes, or simply as polonaises_overfa coloured 
dress. 

China crépe scarfs are much used as berthes. 
Two are joined together at the back of the dress, 
folded to form a berthe, crossed in front, and the 
ends left hanging, They are equally used for 
high or low dresses. We, however, prefer to see 
the ends lightly slung across halfway down the 
shirt behind. 

If we may venture to describe a very pretty 
novelty in household furniture in our fashion 

article perhaps some of our readers may be 
pleased with the description of something very 
tasteful and elegant in window curtains. 

They are composed of plain Brussels net, 
covered with stripes of Nottingham lace insertion, 
Honiton pattern, and mounted on dark blue satin 
ribbon exactly the width of the insertion. These 
stripes are SIX inches or more apart, and between 
each is a stripe of the waved braid so often 
used in crochet work, but nearly twice as wide 
and a much lighter make than what is most com- 
monly seen, ‘Thethreads of the braid look loose 
and transparent. Space for a border twelve inches 
wide is left all round, fedged both ways with a 
two-inch-wide vandyked lace, Honiton pattern, and 
a row of the insertion mounted on ribbon in the 
centre, with a wayed braid cach side of it at equal 
distances. 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
—_-—_0——- 
THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

Fronxtispizce.—Fig. 1—A Bride’s Toilette.— 
Composed of white satin, the skirt deeply trained 
and trimmed with a deep-gathered flounce, headed 
by a box pleating of double tulle. The front of 
the skirt is formed with flounces to the top, 
narrowest at the sides to the waist, after the style 
of a robe, and each headed by a pleating of tulle. 
Down either side of the robe small bouquets of 
jessamine and orange flowers are placed at stated 
distances. The bodice tight-fitting, and trimmed 
across with a pleating of tulle, fastened at each 
end with a bouquet of the flowers; waistband of 
the pleated tulle. Sleeves with a deep frill, 
headed by a pleating of tulle; loose cuffs of lace, 
and pleated lace collar, Coiffure of rolls, and a 
flowing curl at the left side; a bouquet of flowers 
is placed at the right side, and a bridal veil of 
tulle falls from the top of the head, and descends 
in graceful folds round the figure. White gloves. 


WORK TABLE, 


Fre. 2.—Lacet Edging.—The materials.—Lacet 
braid, the size as seen, and Boar’s Head crochet 
cotton, Nos. 24 and 86. After tracing upon stiff 
paper or kid, line with toille ciree; then braid 
carefully, and fill in the spider’s-web with No. 24, 
and the button-hole bars in No. 36. 

Fia. 38.—The Shamrock Edging.—The materials, 
A Penelope crochet hook, No. 43, and Boar’s Head 
crochet cotton, No. 20, or finer. Ist Shamrock: 
Make a chain of 8, **, turn, miss 3, and through 
the 4th stitch * work 1 treble, 2 long, 1 treble, 3 
chain, and 2 double; then 3 chain, and through 
the same stitch. Repeat from * twice more, with 
the exception of working 1 double instead of two 
at the end of the last repeat ; then 4 single on the 
chain stitches left, which will complete the 
shamrock of three divisions; then 12 chain, and 
for the bud ‘turn miss 8, and in the 4th stitch 
work 1 treble, 1 long, and join to the centre of the 
3rd division of the shamrock; then through the 
same stitch work 1 long, 1 treble, 3 chain, and 2 
double, 3 chain, 1 treble, 2 long, 1 treble, 3 chain, 
and 1 double all through the same stitch; then 
two single on the stem of 8, so leaving 6 chain ; 
then for the 2nd shamrock work 14 chain, and 
repeat from ** to the length required, and 
fasten off, and for the edge work 1 double 
through the centre of the Ist division of the Ist 
shamrock; *, then 8 chain for the Ist bar, turn, 
miss 5, and 1 double in the Gth stitch, leaving 2 
chain. This forms the bar. Then 2 chain, and 
through the centre of the next division work 1 
double ; then 8 chain, and work another bar, the 
same as Ist; then 2 chain, and 1 double through 
the same stitch as the last double, worked on the 
2nd division : then 8 chain, and work a bar the 
same as Ist; then 2 chain, and 1 double on the 
8rd division of the same shamrock ; then 5 chain, 
and 1 long inthe centre of the bud, between the 
two divisions of it; then 5 chain, and 1 double 
on the Ist division of the next shamrock. Re- 
peat from * to the length required, and fasten 
off. 

Fig. 4.—Insertion in Guipure d’Art.— The 
materials.—A steel netting needle and mesh, No. 
10, bell gauge, and Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 16 
and 20. ‘The netting should be square, and 
worked in the No. 20 cotton, and the darning 
should be worked with the No. 16 cotton. For 
the diamonds and for the spider’s-web stitch use 
No. 20. 

Fic. 5.—The Shell Edging in Crochet.—The 
materiats.—A Penelope crochet hook, No. 4, and 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 20, or finer, if 
desired. Ist Shell: Make a chain of 5, *, turn, 
miss 4, and through the 5th stitch work 5 long ; 
then 4 chain and 1 double all through the 1 chain 
stitch ; then 8 chain for the next shell; and re- 
peat from * to the length required, leaving be- 
tween each shell, 3 chain stitches as a link, and 
fasten off. Then, for the edge, work thus : 
Through the 2nd long stitch work 1 double, * ; 
then 5 chain and 1 double on each of the next 3 
long stitches, so forming three loops of chain on 
the shell; then 3 chain and 1 double on the centre 
of the next shell; 3 chain and 1 double through 
the 2nd long of the next shell. Repeat from * to 
the end, and fasten off. 

Fig. 6.—The Lorne Lace, in Crochet.—The 
materials.—A Penelope crochet hook, No. 43, and 
Boar’s Head crochet cotton, No. 20, or finer. 
Make a chain the length required, turn, miss l, *, 
2 double, 1 treble, 1 long, 1 treble, and 2 double ; 
then 9 chain, miss 3, and repeat from * to the 
end, and fasten off. 2nd row: Through the cen- 
tre stitch of the 1st little vandyke, **, work 1 
treble, 5 chain, and 1 treble; then 3 chain, and 
through the loop of 9 chain work 2 double; *, 
then 7 chain for the Ist leaf, turn, miss 5, and 1 


double in the 6th stitch ; then 5 chain, and 1 double 
twice in the same stitch, so forming 3 loops of 5 
chain; then 1 chain, and 1 double through the 
loop of 9 chain. Repeat from * once more, 
ending with 2 double through the loop of 9, 
instead of 1; then 8 chain, and through the long 
stitch of the centre of the next vandyke. Repeat 
from ** to the end, and fasten off. 

Fig 7.—Point Lace Insertion—The materials. 
—Lace braid, and Boar’s Head cotton, Nos. 30 
and 40. After tracing, braid the pattern, and 
then fill in the bars in No. 30, and the spider’s- 
web in No, 40 cotton. 

The cottons are numbered according to Messrs. 
Evans & Co.’s Boar’s-head cotton, and the needles 
by H. Walker’s gauge. 


I ALWAYS TRUSTED YOU. 


BY GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 
I never cared what others said 
For I believed you true, 
And right or wrong, come weal or woe, 
T always trusted you. 


Some think that they are wiser far, 
And say I wear the rue ; 

My wreath’s forget-me-not I wove 
When first I trusted you. 


The summer roses bloom and fade, 
The days are shorter, too, 

Yet still my wreath is fair and fresh, 
And still I trust in you. 


Some say the brightest blossoms die, 
And so they sometimes do, 

But mine take root down in the heart 
That always trusted you. 


Oh were all comets plunged in night, 
With that we’re passing through, 
(Vide the Daily News), I still 
Must trust, my love, in you. 


And were you false, my staunch heart yet: 
Would shed its life like dew 

Before the dawn, to save yours. fo 
Better my trust in you 


Than the faint heart that gives no throb 
To generous Nature’s cue, 

But plays a part as cold as base, 
And trusts none—not ey’n you. 


But something whispers—angels p’r'aps, 
Tho’ angels are so few, 

You never will forget the girl 
Who always trusted you. 


AnusE or THE Hanrrexny Boox Post.—lt 
seems (says a Post-oflice circular just issued) to be 
imperfectly understood, that there is no legal way 
of sending a letter, which is not wholly printed, 
through the post fora postage of a halfpenny, 
except by means of a post card. A notion appears 
to prevail that, because a post card, which is 
open to inspection, may have a letter written 
upon it, any card whatever, and even any piece of 
paper, if only it be placed in an open wrapper, 
may be sent through the post with a letter written 
upon it for a postage of a halfpenny. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to explain for the guidance 
of the public: —1. That the letter rate of postage 
must be prepaid for any communication of the 
nature of a letter, not wholly printed, whether 
it be placed in a closed envelope or in an open 
cover, unless a post card be used for the purpose, 
or unless the letter be a circular letter according 
to the definition of a circular contained in the 
British Postal Guide. 2. The cards haying 
merely a halfpenny adhesive stamp affixed to them 
must not bear any communication of the nature 
of a letter, unless it be wholly printed, or unless 
it be a circular letter. Large numbers of letters, 
not being circular letters, are from time to time 
found in halfpenny wrappers, contrary to the 
express provisions of the book post ; and, as the 
officers of the department are instructed to sur- 
charge all such letters with additional postage, it 
will gave not only trouble to the Post-oflice, but 
annoyance to the public, if care be taken always to 
pay letter postage for letters other than circular 
letters, unless they be written on post cards, 


H. Waxxen’s Patent Burron-HoLe. Curren anp 
Emsprowrery Prrrcer.—The gauge is adjusted to the 
required size ; the point placed where the Button-hole is 
to commence—the sharp edge being in the direction it 
is required to cut out, the thrust straight down as far as 
the gauge will permit. The button-hole is immediately, 
exactly, and smoothly cut, 
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THE HUSBAND'S ORDEAL. 


o 

“ On, why wasn’t I created a man?” 

Mattie Arran was sitting at the window, one 
cheek leaning on her hand, her blue eyes gazing 
wistfully out over the boxes of mignonette and 
verbenas into the blue of the sunset sky. She was 
tall and slenderly fashioned, rather pale, and with 
light brown hair, knotted back with a blue ribbon. 
Not strikingly beautiful, and yet she had one of 
those faces that the eye rests upon with a sort of 
satisfied repose; classical features, and a brow 
noble as that of Juno. 

Vivienne Dale, her cousin, sat opposite, nestled 
away in the depths of a great green velvet easy- 
chair, her fingers idly manipulating an ivory 
crochet needle, her soft wine-brown eyes half 
hidden by the lovely white lids. Nature had been 
very liberal to Vivienne Dale. A skin soft as rose- 
coloured satin; golden hair, full of burnished 
glitter, and forming itself into sunshiny tendrils 
around her temples; long lashes, and a round 
fresh mouth like a crimson rose-bud after a 
shower—these are treasures that all the wealth of 
a Rothschild cannot buy. 

And yet with all these advantages to aid her on, 
Mattie Arran had distanced her, and married the 
one only man of all the world for whom the gold- 
haired siren cared. : 

Gilbert Arran, the aforesaid individual, was on 
the sofa, lazily smoking his twilight cigar. He 
looked up at his young wife’s words. 

“*What would you be, Mattie?” he asked, in 
the half caressing fashion one instinctively adopts 
towards children and kittens, and all lovely help- 
less things. 

“A poet—a sculptor—an actor!’’ Mattie an- 
swered impulsively. ‘Something that shall rouse 
mankind to admiration and envy and emulation 
—something to leave a mark on the sandsof time ! 
Iam so cramped and fettered now!” 

“Dear me!” said Vivienne softly; ‘ one would 
think, to hear you talk, that you were a Cir- 
eassian slaye, Is Gilbert so dreadfully exigeant, 
dear?” 

“No more so than it is the nature of every man 
to be, I suppose,” Mrs. Arran answered thought- 
fully and slowly. 

Mr. Arran looked troubled. 

“T thought you had decided to put all that non- 
sense out of your head, Mattie,” he said. “TI 
thought I had convinced you that a woman who 
rules her household well, fulfils the mission God 
has intended for her.” 

Mrs. Arran’s lip curled. 

“That is the common cant!” she answered, 
almost bitterly. ‘And I, who feel that I have 
within me the possibilities of so much more—” 

She checked herself, for Gilbert had flung his 
cigar away and risen to his feet. 

“Tet us all go to the opera to-night,” said he. 
‘“Cecili is to sing, and it is your favourite Don 
Giovanni, Mattie.” 

And as the days went by, Mattie Arran sud- 
denly awaked to a consciousness of what Destiny 
meant her to evolve out of her own identity. 

“* Anactress!’’? Vivienne Dale cried, with her 
pink dimpled hands held up. “Oh, Mattie, how 
grand! hownoble! I wish I could act! I wish i 
could do something to make myself noble!” 

‘You are overdoing it now, Vivienne,’”’ Mrs. 
Arran returned coldly. “There is no necessity 
for all that forced enthusiasm.” 

. Vivienne coloured. 

* «You are sosevere, Mattie. And I—well I know 
I am only an insignificant, stupid little thing, with 
no mission in the world.” 

And she drooped her golden head and looked as 
lovely as a pictured siren, 

Yes, Mattie Arran had decided to be an actress. 
Tt was true that Gilbert had not consented, but 
then Gilbert was so old-fashioned in his ideas, 80 
entirely behind the age. And a woman who felt 
that she could work out a new and noble path for 
herself should surely neyer be deterred by the 
prejudices of one man. 

And so Mattie pressed forward spending her 
days in work and study, her evenings in rehear- 
sals. 

Mr. Arran was sitting alone by the shaded 
light in his study, one December evening, as 
Vivienne entered, dressed in a pale blue silk that 
shimmered and rustled’ about her like moving 
ether, and her golden hair floating over her 
shoulders. He looked up impatiently. 

“Where is Mattie ?” 

“Gone to Mr. Allison’s,” Vivienne answered, 
with pretty feigned reluctance to speak. 

“Did you tell her I was not well to night ?” 

“Dear cousin Gilbert,” pleaded Vivienne, 
don’t be vexed. | Remember how very impulsive 
and enthusiastic our darling Mattie is. Such a 

child too in heart and mind. Do not judge her 


rashly. Does your head ache very badly? Can- 
not I bathe it with cologne ? 

“ Thanks, it is not necessary.” 

“But I know it aches,’ she persisted, laying 
one little snowflake of a hand on his brow so 
lightly that he scarcely felt its touch. ‘“‘ Let me 
charm the pain away. Let me read to you out of 
this book of old English ballads.” 

Vivienne Dale had a sweet, well-modulated 
yoice, and considerable powers of elocution ; and 
as the music of her words filled the flower-scented 
room, Gilbert Arran heard never a word. 

Mattie! Where was she? How was it that, 
knowing him to be indisposed and lonely, she 
could leave him thus? ‘The shadows gathered 
darkly on his brow; the cold, compressed look 
came to his lips; and Vivienne, stealthily watch- 
ing him beneath those long gold-brown lashes, 
secretly exulted in the success of her machinations, 
without one regret that she had intentionally 
omitted to deliver the message from husband to 
wife. 

«‘T will make him love me yet,” she thought. 
“TJ will steal his heart away from that haughty 
statue of a woman, who knows not how to prize 
the treasure she has won.” 

The night for Mrs. Arran’s debit on the stage 
had arrived at last. She was to personate Pauline 
Deschapelles, in the prettily-romantic play of 
“The Lady of Lyons.” And very lovely she 
looked in her dress of white satin, glimmering 
through clouds of diaphanous tulle, with pearls 
braided about her neck, and white roses in her 
hair. How her heart throbbed beneath the satin 
folds of her picturesque costume as the great green 
curtain slowly rose, disclosing the row of lights, 
and the seemingly countless array of human faces 
beyond! But Mattie Arran had a vein of resolve 
underlying her soft feminine nature, as the granite 
rock underlies the velvet grass and violets, and 
she determined rather to die than fail. 

Half-an-hour afterwards, when she came before 
the curtain, graciously smiling and courtesying 
her thanks, with a rain of bouquets at her feet, 
and the plaudits of the audignce rising up around 
her in a sea of sound, she knew that the victory 
was won. 

Yet the bitterness of the apples of Sodom was 
between her lips, even then. 

What is it worth, after all!” she thought, lean- 
ing wearily back against the carriage cushions, 
with the bouquets piled up around her. ‘ What 
do I care for the admiration of all those people 
who paid money to see me, as they would to see 
any other sight? What is it all worth? One 
smile of Gilbert’s, had he been there, would have 
been more than all those shallow shouts of adula- 
tion. Where is Gilbert ? Why did he not come 
to make my triumph sweeter ?” 

And Mattie Arran’s hungry heart craved the 
one thing that had been withheld from her, even 
in the hour of her triumph. 

The house seemed strangely still and desolate as 
she ascended the velvet-carpeted staircase, her 
satin-shod feet making no more noise than the fall 
of a leaf on forest mosses. 

“ Nobody is expecting me; no one is looking 
out for me,” she thought, with a strange sensation 
of loneliness. 

Yet, as she neared the door of her little bou- 
doir, she heard Vivienne Dale’s soft, honey-sweet 
yoice in pleading accents. Involuntarily she stood 
still, the white satin draperies falling round her, 
the fragrant blossoms in her arms. 

“ Dear Gilbert, do not spurn me from you! She 
never loved’you. I love you with all my woman’s 
nature. She defies your wishes. I would study 
your slightest look or glance. It is easy now-a- 
days to obtain a divorce, and oh, my dearest, how 
I would love you—treasure you—cherish you! 
For yon cold woman does not even know the 
meaning of the word!” 

‘‘Vivienne,” Gilbert Arran’s stern voice an- 
swered, ‘‘ you must have strangely misinterpreted 
my nature, if you dare for an instant to dream 
that I could ever love.any woman but my wife. 
To me, whatever may be her failings, she is the 
noblest, truest, sweetest of created beings. And—” 

But the sentence never was completed. His 
wife’s arm through his—her flushed cheek against 
his breast—her tears wet and hot upon his hand— 
this was its echo. 

“0, Gilbert, my true, loyal husband! My own 
love! how could I ever try youso? But it is for 
the last time, dearest, believe me. Iam weary of 
striving for fame and glory. Iam wiser—better, 
I hope, than I was. Give me your love, Gilbert, 
and I will ask for nothing more!” 

Like a scotched serpent, Vivienne Dale had 
glided from the room, and neither Gilbert nor 
Mattie saw her again. And that was the last 
shadow that ever darkened the happy hearthstone 
of husband and wife. 


‘avoid indulging in a hearty laugh. 
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THE THEATRES. 


—_——_o—— 


THE ROYAL MARIONETTES. 


—. 


Tur exhibition of the Royal Marionettes is as 


well worth seeing as anything in London. How 
mechanical figures can be made and worked so 
completely to imitate life is wonderful. Indeed, 
so perfect is the illusion that at times one forgets 
the actors are not living beings. In the first part 
of the exhibition described as ‘‘ Fantoccini,”; the 
duet between the wooden-legged sailor and his 
old wife is very comic. The “ Chrysty’s Minstrels” 
are an excellent feature of the entertainment. But 
the pantomime is, of course, the plum of the 


whole. The tricks in the harlequinade are very 
good, and we defy the sternest of spectators to 
Many of the 
figuresfare two-thirds the size of life. The scenery is 
pretty and effective, and there is one merit larger 
stages would do well to copy—no delay in change 
of scenery, which by some clever process is made 
to shift as rapidly as a dissolving view. We re- 
commend all parents to give their little ones a 
good afternoon or evening treat at St. James’s- 
hall, and they may point the moral, if they will, 
that when wooden dolls can do so much, behave 
so well, and look so pretty, what ought not boys 
and girls to do?” 


THE GAIERTY. 

Tur Gaiety has discovered the secret of keeping 
open all the year round ; that is, it has found out 
how always to amuse the public, and, what also is 
not to be despised—to make them comforta 
ble. The seats in the best parts of the house are 
more comfortable and roomy than those in any 
house in London, and the abolition of fees to box- 
keepers and cloak-room assistants is a very great 
improvement and one sure to be appreciated. 
When in addition to the entrance-fee visitors are 
expected to pay 1s. or 1s.6d. to the box-keeper, and 
ladies who may go in bonnets 6d. or 9d. each for 
leaving them,a very large number of the respectable 
but not wealthy classes of the community must 
necessarily make their visits few and far between. 
It is also time that theatres studied not only these 
matters, but to make the upper boxes more com- 
fortable. In the present days of close work and 
high-pressure recreation is more needed, and 
many persons, of superior social position, 
would not be loth to visit places of amuse- 
ment much more frequently if the arrangements 
were comfortable and respectable and the cost not 
beyond what a moderate income to bear; but as 
folks advance in life it is too much to ask them to 
sit on a hard bench for two or three hours twist- 
ing their necks nearly to dislocation. And here a 
word about young ladies’ hats may not be out of 
place. No man keeps on his head-covering in 
theatres. Why are the ladies allowed to do it, 
now when their hats have reached to such propor- 
tions that nobody seated behind one can get more 
than a chance peep at the stage? It is easy 
enough for a girl to hold her hat in her lap. 

On Monday, August 26th, the Gaiety produces 
a new three-act drama by Henry J. Byron, called 
Good News, in which Messrs. J. L. Toole, Peveril, 
and Teesdale; and Misses HE. Farren and Fanny 
Brough appear; and on September 2nd, a new 
extravaganza is to see the light of the footlamps. 
The author is Mr. R. Reece, and the name Alt 
Baba. Next Monday Mr. Toole returns from his 
autumnal tour, and appears as Paul Bedford. 
Meanwhile the fun is very well kept up by the 
return of the Gaiety company, and the representa- 
tion of operettas and burlesques, Bow and Cow, 
Ganymede and Galatea, and Linda of Chamouni. 
Ganymede and Galatea and Linda of Chamount 
are very well put on the stage. The dresses are 
gorgeous, the scenery pretty, and the acting and 
singing all that can be desired. Miss E. Farren 
is, as usual, the life and soul of the entertainment. 
Miss Constance Loseby, 28 the statue, looks her 
best, and she also acquits herself ably in singing 
some intricate, difficult, and effective music. Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Sullivan sustain principal char- 
acters with their accustomed skill, and, in fact, 
every one seems up to the mark in their respective 
roles. 


EN SE 
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NEW MUSIC. 


«Thinking and Dreaming,” a yocal duet for a 
tenor or soprano yoice, ‘The words by Mrs. M. 
A. Baines, the music by Berthold Tours, (Pub- 
lished by Cramer and Co., Regent-street.) A pretty 
song, suitable for two sopranos, or as mezzo-soprano 
and baritone, The yocalisation and accompani- 
ment are both easy. 
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Ava. 17, 1872, 


A LEAP FOR A FORTUNE. 
—o 


—— 


I.—OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 


Conceit, selfishness, cool audacity, and a certain 
amount of calculating shrewdness, were the prin- 
cipal elements that had developed themselves in 
Mr. Augustus Pickering’s character at the time we 
are about to introduce him. Said he to his room- 
mate, Paul Heffron, one morning, as they sat at 
the window of their cottage by the sea-shore, 
where they were sojourning for the season : 

“Tt’s a decidedly awkward mess, 00 the whole, 
isn’t it, Paul?” 


“Tt seems to be to you,” was the reply, delivered | 


with an unsympathying gravity that seemed to be 
highly exasperating to the first speaker. 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

‘“T mean, that it wouldn’t be in the least awk- 
ward to me.” 


“Tt wouldn't! And pray enlighten me as to | 
the very simple way in which you seem to think | 


you could get over the matter.” 


“JT wouldn’t get over it at all. I should go | 


right ahead, as if nothing had happened.” 
P se ys what the old scratch would you do that 
or? 
“Because I should not ask a girl to marry me 
unless I loved her.” 
“The dickens you wouldn’t!” ejaculated Mr. 
Pickering, in amazement. “What a—Humph !— 
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pay of your representations to Miss Morton con- 
cerning your wealth and prospects ?” 

“Oh, bother! That don’t come into the ques- 
tion at all.” 

“No? But before I marry a girl for the sake 
of using her money to pay my debts, I'l—” 

Paul did not finish his sentence, for with his 
feelings of disgust towards Augustus was mingled 
a shade of real compassion; so he changed his 
tone, and spoke calmly and gravely. 

“Tf you could only raise your mind, Gus, from 
the rut of indolence and false ideas of gentility 
into which it has fallen, it would be the best thing 
in the world for you. Nothing is so honourable as 
to earn one’s own living in an honest way. Why 
don’t you go to work? Your uncle will give you 
a chance.” 

“Work! That will be my last resource, you 
can be assured. My uncle is as old-fashioned as 
you are. He wouldn't give a fellow a pound un- 
less he earned twenty shillings. When he dies I 
suppose I will havea slice. Pity he couldn’t per- 
form that commendable act just about now!” 

“Take care, Gus! You are not raising yourself 
in my esteem by using such language. So far as 
Kate Morton is concerned, I should judge her loss 
of fortune to be a lucky circumstance. Even that 
is preferable to having you for a husband.” 

Gus was too absorbed in gloomy contemplation 
of his situation to take offence at these words. He 
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upon my word! You have got some real old- 
fashioned notions in your head, haven’t you?” 

He seemed utterly unable to express his con- 
tempt. 

“Old-fashioned or not, I mean just what I 
say.” ; 

Augustus Pickering sat in moody silence for a 
moment, and then broke out : 

But just think of it. Here I am head and 
ears in debt, my credit nearly exhausted ; been 
making loye to a handsome girl supposed to be 
worth her hundred thousand or more, and just 
after the question is popped the bottoms of her 
coffers are knocked out, and she is left nearly as 
poor as myself, Isn't it enough to—” 

__ ‘It’s enough to disgust any man of manly feel- 
ings. I’m ashamed of you, Gus.” 

“Oh, thunder! Don’t go to preaching to me. 
What Task of you is advice. What am I going te 
do? That 18 the all-important question.” 

“JT don’t suppose my advice will be appreciated, 
but, nevertheless, you shall have it. In the first 
place, go ahead and marry her—that is, if she 
accepts. She hasn’t done that yet, I believe.” 

“No, thank Heaven! Her note came this 
morning, requesting time to consult with her 
father, and not an hour later the mail arrived, 
bringing a city paper telling of the failure of the 
great house of Morton and Co. They won’t pay 
five shillings in the pound. 

“ And how many shillings in the pound can you 
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eaned his elbows on the window casing and looked 
outsullenly. After several moments of profound 
meditation he sprang up suddenly, his face break- 
ing out into a smile. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. wk bay 

“What ?” asked Paul. De 

“ Fer maiden aunt, you know.” 

« Well, what of her?” 

“ She has a fortune of her own.” 

“Well?” 

I’m going to make a bold leap. Let me have 
pen, ink, and paper, and I will show you.” 4 

He wrote busily for five minutes, and then sub- 
mitted the following note to Paul’s inspection : 

“ Miss Kate Morton: You will readily see, when 
you have read this note, that the task of writing 
it is a delicate and difficult one. Indeed, I 
scarcely know how to begin, so reluctant am I to 
wound your feelings, and perchance to incur your 
severe displeasure. But the simple truth is, a 
most woeful and lamentable blunder has been 
made. A note which I addressed to your aunt, 
Miss Kate Morton, has by mistake reached a des- 
tination for which it was not intended, namely, 

our own fair hands. How the error in delivering 
it occurred I shall not attempt to explain. Suffice 
it to say that there was an error. The offer of 
marriage was, as I have hinted, intended for your 
aunt. Ltrust to your kindness to deliver the note 
to her, and inform her of the mistake. I thank 
you for the gently-worded missive which I re- 
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ceived less than an hour ago, aud I return it here- 
with, believing, under the circumstances, that you 
would prefer not to have me retain it. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“ Augustus Pickering.” 

“How will that do?” asked Augustus, with a 
complaisant smile at his own shrewdness. 

Paul read the note through, and then laid it 
down with a look in which were blended asto- 
nishment, contempt, and indignation. 

«Tet me see, Gus,” he said, with forced calm- 
ness, ‘ how old are you ?” 

Thirty... 

«And Kate Morton the -elder—how old is 
she?” 

“ Not much older, if any.” 

«Well, I suppose you are confirmed in your 
evil ways, and that no amount of eloquence could 
shame you out of your determination to marry for 
the sake of being supported by your wife. I hope 
you will succeed ; and I hope, moreover, that your 
wife will be shrill-voiced and sour-tempered, 
and will henpeck you as long as you and she live 
together !” 

His voice had gradually risen, and with the con- 
cluding words of his speech he left the room un- 
ceremoniously, as if fearful that if he remained he 
might commit some act of violence. 

Toward evening Augustus received the following 
note: 

‘Miss Morton presents her compliments to Mr. 
Pickering, whose motives she believes she compre- 
hends in a measure, and begs leave to express her 
regret at the awkward mistake that has been made. 
Mr. Pickering’s note is now in the hands of its 
proper owner, to whom Mr. Pickering will please 
confine his attentions in the future.” 

Augustus read this twice through, and a slight 
feeling of uneasiness flitted through his breast. 
But on the whole, he congratulated himself on the 
success of his manceuvre up to that point. 


II.—INTO THE FIRE. 


Miss Kate Morton the elder was an old maid of 
the traditional type. A certain snappishness of 
disposition, a keen, eager expression about the 
éyes, and ever-recurring spasmodic efforts to 
wees youthful, placed her in this category. 

hy she had neyer married was unknown, but it 
must haye been that the qualities just enumerated 
had existed to a considerable extent from her 
youth upward, and counterbalanced the attractions 
flint her fortune offered. Or perhaps she had 
tilways despised men, as she affected to do now, 
and had sent untold numbers of admirers away 
in despair. 

Setting aside these questions, however, we 
remark that when Mr. Pickering’s note finally 
reached her, second-handed, she hastened to her 
room and there displayed a feeling of exultant 
glee that she would have been loathe to exhibit 
had there been any observers around. 

“ He is certainly handsome,” she soliloquised, 
and rich—oh, yes, he must be rich, he dresses so 
well, and his manners are so elegant. And he can 
be so deyoted. I have no doubt that my niece 
feels dreadfully, to think that her charms have not 
been the attractions that haye brought him here 
so much lately. Well, she must live and learn, 
Yes, I will invite him to call this evening, and 
receive his answer in person.” 

In the evening Augustus called. 

He found Miss Morton beaming with smiles, 
and gorgeous with various trappings of ribbons 
and laces. oe : 

“Good evening, Aug—Mr. Pickering,” she ‘said, 
with a blush, extending her hand cordially, yet 
coyly. 

“Good evening, Miss Morton—or Kate, fel 
may dare call you so. You cannot imagine my 
chagrin at the mistake about the note,” 

“Say nothing about it. Such things will hap- 
yen ; and the similarity of names, you know.” 

«Yes, I know; but to have such a subject 
brought before the eyes of outsiders is mortifying 
—harrowing. However, I have come for my 
answer.” 

And he seated himself close beside her, taking 
her hand. i et 

* Are you in a hurry ? ” she said tantalizingly, 
but not withdrawing her hand. — 

“Yes; let me know my fate at once, for it is to 
be supreme happiness or misery for life ; and if 
the latter, let the blow fall without delay.” 

« Ahem ! it is a very serious subject. To think 
that the superior charms of my more youthful 
niece—” 

“Superior! You give me credit for little taste. 
When I behold—’ 

“There, there! Please restrain yourself. I 
suppose—pardon me—that you haye -read this 
morning’s papers. The failure” 
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“Do not speak of it. It shall not concern us.” 

< No? But such things should be understood 

“T hope you do not imagine that I should have 
preferred your niece under any circumstances. 
No! If I loved her it would be for herself, just as 
I now love you for yourself, Oh, put an end to 
my suspense, and whisper the one dear word that 
will crown my life with happiness!” 

He leaned towards her and heard the desired 
word, whereat he manifested his joy in as exube- 
rant a manner as, according to his notions of the 
fitness of things, the circumstances demanded. 

« And now as to the time,” he said, after an in- 
terval of silence. 

“The time ! Why be in such haste?” 

“How can Lhelp it? This is all a romantic 
affair. Why not complete the romance, and be 
married here by the restless sea waves, that are 
ever chanting songs of hope to true hearts? 
There are plenty of ministers here.” 

‘Tt would be delicious, wouldn’t it?” 

“Sublime! Do you say Yes?” 

« W-e-l-l, yes.” 

“Three days hence let the event take 
place.” 

“You seem to have it all your own way. I 
don’t suppose it would be of any use to object.” 

And Miss Morton giggled hysterically. 

‘Don’t let it overcome you my dear.” 

Such happiness is almost too much,” she mur- 
mured. 

An hour later Augustus took his departure, in 
high glee ‘at having made his calling and fortune 
so speedily sure. He went to his room, intending 
td tell Paul Heffron of his good luck, but his 
friend liad been unexpectedly sumtiotied by busi- 
ness to town, and had left on the early evening 
train. 

Three days later they were made one. Only a 
select few witnessed the ceremony. When break- 
fist and the congratulations were over, the 
bride and groom were left alone in a room at the 
hotel. 

‘Well, where are you going to take me, my 
dear,” asked Mrs. Pickering. 

« Anywhere you please, my: love.” 

“Oh, I will leave that to you.” 

“T thought perhaps you would like to spend a 
few days more on this lovely seashore.” 

“ What! and be subjected to the rude gaze and 
merciless jokes of our acquaintances ? ” 

“Or go to your house in town.” 

“My house! I have none now, you know.” 
She sighed. ‘Let us go to your home.” 

“My home! By the—Did I understand you 
to say, my dear, that you had no house in town ?” 

“Yes. That went with the rest. The failure, 
you know.” ‘ 

“What failure?” exclaimed Augustus, with a 
dizzy feeling. 

«How can you ask? Please don’t agitate me 
on the subject. There is no place on earth now 
for me to seek shelter but with you.” : 

“But surely you ate not thixed up with the 
failure of Morton and Co?” 

‘What! Didn’t you know? I tried to tell 
you. I lost every farthing. My own doors are 
closed against me.” She sighed again. 

Augustus tottered, and sank into a chair that 
was standing near. His feelings were those of 
unalloyed dismay. The awful truth rushed upon 
him that he had made this time a genuine and 
irreparable blunder of some sort. _ 

“T am not sure that I comprehend you,” he 
gasped, “T thought it was your brother—your 
niece’s father—who had failed.” 

“Oh, no! It is my money that is lost. My 
means formed the principal capital of Morton 
and Co. My brother is one of the firm of Hodge 
and Morton, bankers, and he is not affected by the 
failure. It wasa great blow to me. But you seemed 
to know all about it when I endeavoured to broach 
the subject. However, do not let us talk of it any 
more. It agitates me.” She smiled sweetly. 
“The train starts for town in an hour. We had 
better go directly to your home, or to some hotel.” 
And she proceeded to make active preparations 
for a departure. : 

Augustus was in a state bordering on imbecility. 
He might have sat for an hour, dumb and listless, 
but for the word “ hotel,” which he caught at with 
avidity. He said, weakly: 

“Yes, we will go toa hotel. Tl step out and 
order a carriage. I'll return presently.” 

And he went into the open air to collect his 
thoughts. 

A boy was inquiring wildly for Mr. Pickering. 

“Here” shouted Augustus. ‘What do you 
want ?” 

“Tye got a note for you. The gentleman said 
I was to hurry, and I’ye only just found you,” 

Who sent it ?” 


_ “A gentleman who got off from the train gave 
it to me.” 

Augustus opened the note mechanically. 

A cheque for five pounds met his eye, which he 
grasped eagerly. It was accompanied with the 
following note : 

“Friexp Gus: I send this note in haste by my 
friend Brown, who is just going to start for the 
train. I have heard what is going to happen. 
Had no idea that it would come about sosoon. I 
have learned the facts in regard to Morton and 
Co. You may stand in need of the enclosed 
chequé for immediate purposes. I have the dis- 
posal, for three days, of a clerkship, at £500 a 
year. You will have to work hard. Will you 
take it, and be a man? 

* Yours, 
“ Paut Herrron.” 


We pass over the scene when a mutual under- 
standing came about between Augustus and his 
wife.” Under the circumstances he decided to 
accept the clerkship. Let us hope that the ordeal 
through which he is passing may purge him of 
whatever is inane and unworthy, and develop in 
him qualities of true and sterling manhood, for 
those who ought to know, say that Kate, in spite 
of her age, will not make him such a bad wife 
after all, if he proves to have even a moderate 
allowance of the right stuff in him. 


A FORTUNE IN A HAT. 


Axsout the year 1826 (says a letter from Colmer) 
& poor journeyman turner, of the name of Muhle, 
badly shod, and with a wallet on_ his back, 
entered the village in which stood the machine 
factory of MM. Weil and Boutron, and applied 
for work. His ragged exterior did not speak much 
in his fayour, and M, Weil, to whom he had 
applied, refused to engage him. The workman 
sorrowfully turned on his way. All of @ sudden 
he was recalled by the voice of the otviter of the 
manufactory. “Stop; what sort of a hat is that 
you wear?” A wooden hat, sit!” . "A wooden 
hat? Let me look at it closer. . Where did you 
buy it?” “TI made it myself, sir.” And how did 
you make it?” ‘On the turning-lathe?” “ But 
your hat is oval, and the things made on the lath6 
are round.” “Yes, that is Fite ” answered thé 
workman, “but in spite of thint £ imide the hat, 
I displaced the centre, and then titnéd it as 
pleased. I required a hat which shotld answet 
the purpose of an umbrella, and as I Had no mone 
to buy one, I was obliged to make this for gel 
The poor workman had instinctively discovere 
the method of eccentric turning; whith was to 
prove of so much importance in modern mechanics. 
M. Weil perceived with the keen-sightedness of a 
clever manufacturer the immense importance of 
the discovery. He retained the man with the 
wooden hat, and found him not merely a skilful 
workman, but a genius, that only wanted oppor- 
tunity and a small degree of culture for its 
development. The workman Muhle soon obtained 
a share in the profits of the business, and became 
later on, under the name of Moulin, the proprietor 
of it. He died a short time since possessed of a 
large fortune. 


Leercn’s Ourtines.—The public subseription for 
the purchase of the “John Leech outlines,” the 
property of the lamented artist’s sisters, is now 
open, whose object is to give the works of John 
Leech a place in one of the National collections. 


Srxry young officers have been dismissed from 
the Prussian army. They had obtained their 
commissions during the war for bravery 1n the 
field, and without having passed the ordinary 
examinations. They are now cashiered for not 
having succeeded since in acquiring the necessary 
qualifications for passing. 


Junius Brutus Bootm appeared as Tago, in 
Richmond, Virginia, the other night, and in the 
audience was a somewhat unsophisticated indi- 
vidual, who inquired of a gentleman sitting near 
him, “Is this the play in which a nigger marries 
a white woman and then chokes her to death ?” 
An appropriate reply was given. The questioner 
then rose to leave, remarking, “Well, then, 
darned if I want to seeit. \Twon't do for old 
Virginia. 

True economy is found in buying the best article at the 
lowest market price ; select, our purchases from a reliable 
source, where the high atdnding of the firm is a guarantee 
to you that you will be well served; this is always found 
with Horniman’s tea; it is strong to the last, very 
delicious in flayour, wholesome and invigorating, as well 


as cheap. Sold in packet: 2,538 nts—Chemi 
Confectioners, &e, Y ae aoe wee 
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THEATRICAL AND MUSICALGOSSIP. | 4 GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOOTOR. 


0 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment 
will close at the end of this week. 

The Surrey theatre is to be re-opened for the 
winter season under able management. . 

Miss Russell has been engaged to appear 10 
the forthcoming novelty at Drury-lane, Zhe Lady 
of the Lake. 

The Haymarket theatre is being entirely re- 
decorated by Messrs, Harland and Fisher. 

The Court theatre will re-open in September 
with a comedy called The Son of the Sotl. 

Mr. C. Pitt, of the Britannia theatre, will pro- 
duce a new and startling drama for his benefit on 
Wednesday next. : d 

A new theatre will be built at Yarmouth in 
place of the Regent-hall. _ 

Mr. J. A. Cave is, it is said, about to become the 
lessee of the Greenwich theatre. 

Miss Amy Fawsitt has been re-engaged fora 
considerable period by Messrs. James and Thorne, 
of the Vaudeville theatre, 

Miss E. Schiff, the authoress, has been perform- 
ing with great success at the Weymouth theatre, 
in the comedietta, The Rights of Woman. 

A daughter of Signor Tamberlik having been 
(says the Musical World) preserved from 
threatened blindness by the skill of a young 
oculist is about to marry her preserver. 

The American papers report that Mr. Henri 
Drayton, the baritone, has had a second paralytic 
stroke, and his physicians despair of his recovery. 

Miss Marie Wilton and the Prince of Wales’s 
company are performing at the Princess’s theatre, 
Manchester, in School. 

Madame Arabella Goddard has returned to 
London, having completed her engagement at the 
late Boston festival. The American papers speak 
in the most enthusiastic terms of Madame God- 
dard’s performances. 

Circus entertainments are always popular in 
garrison towns, and our readers will not be sur- 
prised to hear that the 9th (Queen’s Own) Lancers 
have erected a large marquee in the rear of 
the Royal Marine Barracks, at Woolwich, and on 
Thursday night gavea performance. They have 
a well-trained stud of “ trick ” horses and 
ponies, and some of the non-commissioned 
officers and men displayed extraordinary skill in 
feats of horsemanship and gymnastic exercises. 
The Hon. E. Willoughby assisted as clown. 

The handsome and valuable presents given to 
Mdme. Nilsson-Rouzaud on the occasion of her 
marriage have been deposited in the Bank of 
England during the honeymoon of the happy pair 
in Switzerland and Sweden. 

Mr. T. J. H. Cohen, who is staying in Switzer- 
land, has just finished his new concert overture 
for the Norwich Festival. He is at work ona 
short opera. 

A circular, issued by the French Minister of 
War, orders the formation in every regiment of a 
singing class, which all soldiers are to attend. An 
ordonnance to this effect was put forth in 1853, 
but appears to have become ignored. 

M. Halanzier has induced Mdme. Nilsson- 
Rouzaud to appear at the Grand Opera, Paris. 
She will sing in Thomas’s Psyche, and the com- 
poser has undertaken to re-write the recitatives for 
the fair Scandinavian. 

Auber is to have a statue at Caen, where he 
was born, as well as a monument at Paris. 

Tt is said that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa has accepted 
an engagement for the Italian Opera season at 
Cairo. : ; 

An ex-priest has appeared as Don Giovanni at 
Pesth. 

It is rumoured that the Earl of Dudley has con- 
sented to open Her Majesty's theatre next year. 

The large new building near the Elephant and 
Castle, which was erected a few months ago for 
the purposes of a public hall for meetings, lec- 
tures, and musical entertainments, in connection 
with swimming and private baths, but which has 
never been completed, is now in process of being 
converted into a theatre, the original owner hay- 
ing disposed of the building to new proprietors. 
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Hotioway’s OINTMENT awp Pirus. — Medicinal 
Efficacy.—In_ cases of glandular and other diseases 
arising {rom hereditary taints, the nse of these healing 
and purifying remedies is always followed by the most 
gratifying results. The ointment must be well rubbed 
upon the skin, as near as possib’e to the ailing part, and 
the pills should be taken every night in alterative rather 
than purgative doses. These excellent medicaments 
will then act in unison, quell the local mischief, re. 
establish purity and order through the system, and 
spare unmerited suffering or untimely death. “Scrofula, 
scurvy, and the most loathsome class of skin diseases 
are removable by the cleansing, correcting, and soothing 
influences of Holloway’s well-known preparations, which 
axe admirably adapted for delicate constitutions, 


A Prescription ror RuEUMATISM. 


Rhubarb, 3 ounce; 
Nitre, 4 ounce ; 
Sulpnur, 4 ounce ; 
Green guaicum, 4 ounce 3 
i Treacle, $ pound. 
Mix well. Take one teaspoonful every night be- 
fore going to bed. 


A Prescription ror A Conn. 
Solution of citrate of ammonia, 2 drachms; 
water, one ounce. Mix. ‘This is the quantity 
for a single dose. Take three times a day. 


Bareman’s Surrnvurn Wasi 


For removing small red pimples. 

Break one ounce of sulphur, and pour over it 
one quart of boiling water. ‘ 

Allow it to infuse 12 or 14 hours. Apply it to 
the face two or three times a day for a few weeks. 

Tt is excellent for removing the roughness of 
the skin which usually precedes pimples. 

N.B.—Using any wash or hair dye containing 
sulphur will discolour articles of gold not of very 
high standard, but they may be cleaned. Silver 
and gilt ornaments will be spoiled by it. 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 


o—= 


Auriovan brevity is the soul of wit, did you 
ever know a map more funny when he was a little 
short ? 

Counsen (to witness): “Now, sir, what is the 
character of the plaintiff in this suit ?”— Witness : 
“Her character is slightly matrimonial.” Coun- 
sel: “ What do you mean by a slightly matrimo- 
nial character ?”—-Witness: ‘ She’s been married 
seven times.” 

A grocer had a pound of sugar returned, with 
a note saying: “Too much sand for table use, and 
not enough for building purposes.” 

Tu Chinese are passionate lovers of kite flying. 
Some of their kites are strung with cat-gut, and 
give out a musical sound, which can be heard for 
half-a-mile. They send written prayers up by 
them, to be carried away by the messengers of the 

ods. 

3 An enterprising soap maker in New York 
daubed the rocks all the way up the Hudson with 
the appeal, “Use Smith’s Soap ;” whereupon his 
rival, the still more enterprising Jones, after much 
cogitation, started his white-washer up the river 
to append to each of Mr. Smith’s appeals: “If 
you can’t get Jones's.” 

Tue great historian, Gibbon, and an eminent 
French physician, were rival aspirants for the 
favour of Lady Elizabeth Foster. Said the doctor 
to Gibbon: “ When my Lady Elizabeth Foster is 
made ill by your twaddle, I will cure her.” Gibbon 
disdainfully replied: “ When my Lady Elizabeth 
Foster is dead from your recipes, I will immor- 
talise her.” 

Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Because 
it is first cradled, and then thrashed, and finally 
becomes the flower of the family. 

A Cutcaco bridegroom is reported to have 
worn a diamond pin in his shirt bosom, and a sar- 
donyx smile on his brow. 

Tux most important needlework ever done in 
the world is supposed to have been done by the 
mariner’s compass, 

Ir is an error to imagine that women talk more 
than men. They’re listened to more, that’s all. 

TurasH your corn as much as you please, but 
don’t pull its ears off ; that’s brutal. 

Ir you !want an indoor dress to last for ever, 
never wear it out. 

“T am afraid, madam, that pepper is half peas,” 
said a boarder to his landlady, as he replaced the 
pepper-box in the castor. The landlady indig- 
nantly denied the imputation, and said he didn't 
know good pepper from poor. “That may be so,” 
replied the boarder, “but I'll prove to you that 
what I said to you was true. P-e-p pep, p-e-r per 
—only six letters in the word, and half of them 
are p's.” 

A Fort Madison (Indiana) bridegroom fainted 
the other day while standing up to be married. 
On being rallied about it by his friends afterwards 
he naively said, ‘ Well, you see, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that, owing to our divorce laws, my 
wife might give me the slip before I'd secured her 
property.” . 

BrstpEs laurel crowns, gold medals, and nu- 
merous other honours, Verdi has received the sum 
of £8,000 for his last opera, Aida, This is more 
than Beethoven received for all the music he ever 
wrote, 


A Frencu paper tells how Paul Feval, one of 
the most popular of these sensational novelists, 
used to write three or four novels at the same 
time for various papers. In order to find his way 
in the labyrinth of his own imagination, he had 
a number of small dolls for each story, strung to- 
gether in the dress of their réle—monks, kings, 
duchesses, soldiers, &c. His valet brought him 
the string of the novel he was working at, and 
each time one of the personages was killed or died 
the corresponding doll was taken off. One day the 
valet forgot to take away the doll of a personage 
who had come to grief, and had fallen ina duel, 
The result was that the editor of the paper in 
which the novel appeared was soon surprised to 
receive a number of astonished and angry letters, 
demanding to know how it was that Monsieur 
So-and-so, who was killed a month before, had 
come to life again! 

A woman’s suffrage convention was recently held 
in London, where the hall was so crowded that 
when the speakers arrived they couldn’t get in. 
Mrs. Prof. Fawcett and others climbed in by a 
ladder at a window, back of the stage, and when 
she came to speak, she said: “ Weare told that 
women have not so much energy as men. I deny 
it. A moment ago, I was outside of this room in 
the thick of a crowd, with Mr. Arthur Arnold. 
Mr. Arnold is stillin the crowd. I am here.” 
The little woman was roundly applauded. 

A FEW days since, one of our popular attorneys 
called upon another member of the profession and 
asked his opinion upon a certain point of law. 
The lawyer to whom the question was addressed 
drew himself up and said, “I generally get paid 
for telling what I know.” The questioner drew a 
half-a-crown from his pocket, handed it to the 
other, and coolly remarked: ‘Tell me all you 
know and give me the change.” There is coldness 
between the parties now. 


DEAR COALS. 


Much’ nonsense is being talked and written 
about the present high price of coals. We are 
asked to believe that the demands made by the 
colliers have been the main cause of the great 
increase that has taken place; and the gradual 
growth of our home consumption and of the 
quantity exported is further adduced in ex- 
planation of the present startling condition of 
affairs. So far as the latter portion of the 
argument is concerned, the fallacy of the 
excuse is obvious enough. If the advance in 
the prices had been caused by increased 
demands upon the stock in hand, there would 
have been some relation between the rates of 
increase in the consumption and in the charges ; 
whereas, so far from this being the case, the 
prices have simply shot up in a manner alto- 
gether unprecedented — with a degree of 
suddenness that has taken everybody by sur- 
prise. Then, as to the outcome of the strikes 
in the statements made, the mine-owners are 
endeavouring to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public for their own purposes. The men have 
gained advantages, and for these, no doubt, 
the consumers must pay; but, so far from 
these being such as would warrant the extra 
charges made, an increase of 2s. per ton in the 
prices to the public would cover all the addi- 
ticnal cost of production. The fact is, the 
mine-owners, and they alone, are responsible 
for the alteration. They have fostered the 
strikes, and have magnified the result, in order 
to find a plea for the course of action they have 
combined to adopt. It is hardly likely the 
present state of things can long continue, for 
means will assuredly be found to defeat the 
owners, and induce them to adopt more reason. 
able prices; but, for atime, we shall have to 
submit to the imposition. In the long run it 
may turn out that the grasping spirit which 
has dictated the rise has led those concerned 
into a false position, inasmuch as there can be 
no doubt that new mines will be opened, and 
greater care will be exercised ,in the use of 
coal,so that smaller quantities will be required. 
even if it should not turn out that by the ail 
of science we may become more independent 
of the owners of the black diamonds than we 
are. There isalso a prospect of our getting 
supplies from Australia, fat any rate of our 
export trade being relieved from that quarter, 
where the collieries are very rich and easily 
worked. It may be found that these combined 
circumstances Will make the supply more than 
double the demand. 


An editor says that the only reason he knows 
why his house was not blown away the other day 
during a severe gale is because there was a heavy 
mortgage upon It. 
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LETTER BASKET. 


o- 
LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 


Lovrse says: Seeing you give such good advice to peo- 
ple in the Lady’s Own, and I being a subscriber, I come 
toyou for advice. I have for a short time been acquainted 
with a gentleman’ who, I think, rather likes me, but as 
I do not in the least like him, his attentions are rather a 
pore, I don’t know why I dislike him, he is very gentle. 
manly, rich, and handsome, but there is something about 
him I do not like. My parents do not like him much I 
am sure, though they have not said so to me, 
The other day we went out for a picnic and he asked me 
to take his arm, whichI refused. He bent down and 
whispered sternly, ‘* Some day you will repent this!” I 
felt frightened, and took his arm, and no more was said. 
I feel as if I were in his power and he could make me do 
anything. Indeed, I am very frightened. and do not 
know how to get away. What canI do? An early 
answer will oblige.” Do not allow yourself to be drawn 
into such a marriage. You have said enough to show 
you would be very unbappy with him. His i3 a 
fierce and unamiable disposition, and not one to make & 
kind husband to any woman. Be resolute and avoidhim. 
Tell all you think and feel on the subject to your par2ats, 
and ask their help and advice. If they couli 
send you away for a time it wonld be a 
very good plan. -Have you some relative who 
swould take charge of youfora few months? You 

hould not !et him know you are going, and your pare nts 
hould refuse to acquaint him with your whereabout s. 
He can have no right to inquire. 

A Suzscriser asks where a French bible can be had. 
Apply to the Bible Society, Earl-street, Blackfriars, 
London. 

AMATEUR.—We wrote you a long letter as we indi- 
cated. Our time is now so very Closely occupied we are 
obliged to make the restriction named. : ; 

L. L. B. says: ‘Having been a reader of your estima. 
ble paper for a number of years, and noticing the kind- 
ness with which you answer correspondents, I presume 
to trespass on your time, in the hope that you will assist 
me in my present difficulty. Iam a young man engaged 
in a profession, and am in love. My age is near twenty- 
two; that of the young lady nineteen. I have just com- 
menced the practice of my profession, and do not expect 
to be able io support a wife for at least two, perhaps 
three years. Now, as I have already made known my 
passion to the lady, what would you advise me to do? 
Ask her to marry me—which I have not yet done—or 
wait and let things take their course? I am afraid that, 
if I do not propose, the young lady will think I am 
trifling with her. ButTI dislike to enter into an engage. 
ment which I am not now atle to fulfil, and only have 
hopes of being able to do so in two or three years. I 
thought of stating the circumstances to her, and asking 
her to wait; but as I am not certain of any success, and 
as the lady is cf marriageable age, I dislike to do it; 
for, in the mean time, she may have an opportunity of 
entering the married state to her advantage. Please 
answer, and relieve one who, although in no way back- 
ward in expressing himself to the fair sex, would not 
like to hold a Jady to an engagement which he may not 
be able to fulfil.” For a gentleman to make known his 
“ passion”’ to a *‘ marriageable lady,” is the same as a 
proposal, as we understand it. It is for her to con. 
sider, after making proper inquiry of her own heart, and 
from prudent friends, what she had better do. It is with 
the lady now to say how she wishes to stand towards you. 

A Moruer has two sons. The eldest is twentys five 
years old, and has a very unfortunate disposition, being 
gloomy and unsocial in temper and manners, and reckless 
of his money. His mother says : ‘‘ He never gives me any 
satisfaction about his business. When he has a situation, 
he will give me money if I ask him for it, or if I take it 
out of his poeket; or he will lay it where I cangetit. But 
when he is out of a gituation, he is outof money, He 

‘ goes into no bad company; nor does he get clothes, but 
just lets it slip through his fingers and has nothing to 
show for it. He also gives it away to bis friends in 
sums of 20s. and.30s. and they never think of returning 
it, Sometimes he leaves it in the hands of his employers, 
and draws occasionally—a little now and a little again— 
and when he comes to settle there is not much coming to 
him. He never makes a permanent bargain, and_keeps 
no account of what he spends or what he gets. I have 
offered him for every £20 he saves to add £5 toit; and 
have tried in every way to encourage him ‘to be saving, 
but in vain, WhatcanIdo? Please advise me.” You 
seem to have done all that you can do for your heedless 
f£0n. He appears to be one of that unfortunate class who 
cannot be taught financial care and discretion, except 
with great di ia Perhaps when he falls in love he 
will begin to feel like husbanding his resources. In the 
meantime, you look after his interests the same as you 
have been doing, and try to manage matters so as to 
overcome his unthriftiness as much as possible. 


Ctorp says: “Having been a constant subscriber to 
the Lady’s Own always, I hope that you will do me 
the kindness to inform’ me, through the column of 
Notices to Correspondents, as to who is the author of 
* Consistency, thou art a jewel.’ Your early attention to 
the above request will much oblige.’ This phrase 1s not 
identified with any author known to us. Shakespeare 
speaks of experience as a jewel, and probably the other 
phrase is a parody of his. 


Liti1an A. about a year ago met, in @ private family, 
where there were two or three boarders besides herself, 
a very intelligent and agreeable young gentleman, and 
they became very much interested in each other. It 
turns out that he was 4 married man, ‘and after living very 
unhappily for one year, he determined to leave his wife 
and give her the privilege of getting a divorce. He has 
purposely refrained from holding any communication 
with her, in order that she might have a clear case. So 
four years have gone, and she has made no-effort yet to 
get one, and his lawyer teJls him that he has thrown his 
chance of getting one away, by leaving her, Liniraw A. 
wants to know, “ Must fhis legal lie make us wretched all 
our lives? Heisaman of good moral character, and 
much respected by all who know him but has felt a 
delicacy about telling his troubles, and, consequently, 
this part of his life is but little known. I have left the 
city where he resides, but correspond with him. I am 
over twenty, and this is no child’s affection. Ought I 
to give him up entirely, or correspond wit him, and 
wait for the years to work out for us all that cannot be 
accomplished now?” Wedo not see where the legal 
lie” is. He was legally married, is so still, and @ man 
in this condition is to be so oe any a lady. If he 
suffers now, it is the inevitable penalty of marrying 


improperly. The obligation to act now is on him. A 
lady is not supposed to take steps towards liberating a 
gentleman from legal ties, that she may marry him. 

KEnTUCKIAN Says: ‘* Having been a constant reider of 
your valuable paper for a number of years, and heing 
profited considerably by your answers to correspondents, 
I take the liberty of asking your opinion on the follow- 
ing: I ama young man twenty-one years old; am pass. 
ably good looking; future prospects good financially, 
and devotedly in love with a beautiful young girl of 
sixteen, who is well educated, but modest and retiring in 
her disposition. The difficulty is, I cin’t tell whether 
she returns my love or not. If I ask her she returns an 
evasive reply; and still, sometimes she seems to think a 
great deal of me, and particularly when [ am with other 
girls, She is now wearing a ring that I gave her. She 
has also made me some nice presents such as slippers, 
watchpockets, etc. But I confess ‘that I cannot tell 
whether she cares anything more for me than as a friend 
or not, and she won’t tell me. Now, Mr. Editor, I feel 
like quitting in disgust, as mine is a nature that will 
brook no coldness on the part of those I love. I hope 
that you will give this your attention.” A man who 
will *‘ brook no coldness’’ is weak, and generally silly, 
and often miserably selfish. Do you expect a modest 
girl of sixteen to make glowing declarations to you, an 
admirer with a tolerably good opinion of yourself? She 
net gone as far as you should expect. ‘* Brook’? a little 

elay. 

NumBsr Onr writes: “‘ As we have come to look on 
you as an authority in matters of etiquette, will you 
kindly give your opinion on the following? A gentleman, 
at a party, offers his escort to a lady t) supper, which 
she accepts. While at supper, another gentleman, 
unacquainted with the lady’s escort, comes up, and, 
being apparently on familiar terms with the lady, joins 
in the conversation. Supper over, gentleman No. i offers 
his arm to the lady to conduct her up stairs, when gentle. 
man No, 2 objects, and insists that he has the honour of 
being the lady’s escort, and consequently will accompany 
her to the drawing-room. Gentleman No. 1 then bows 
politely and withdraws, without saying anything more, 
Now, do you think he did right, or should he have 
insisted on taking the lady unstairs, as he had taken her 
down, and resented the interference of gentleman No. 2?” 
The proprieties of the occasion depend on the facts. If 
the seemingly intrusive gentleman was in fact the lady’s 
escort to the party, whom ske bad missed in going down 
to the refreshment table, it was no more than proper for 
him to find her as soon as he coull and look after her 
comfort. You were a little hasty in taking your leave. 
You shoutd have first ascertained the lady’s wishes, and 
then been guided solely by then. 

SENEx writes in this wise: ‘I wrote to you some 
three wecks ago and requested an answer through the 
correspondents’ column of the Lady's Own, which I have 
looked through very carefully with the expectation of 
seeing my communication answered. Butin vain have 
I looked. It may be that the questions I asked were #0 
silly that you did not deem it necessary to reply to. 
Very well. But I think I have seen quest ons asked and 
answered equally as foolish and devoid of sens2 through 
the Lady’s Own. And I after being a regular subscriber 
to the Lady’s Own for the past seven years and have 
never before sought advice you did not think my commu- 
nication worth a place in the columns of your paper. 
Therefore you can keep your advice and your paper alo, 
for I can get along without either your paper, your 
advice, or the girl referred to in the afore-mentioned 
letter and be better off without them.’? Senex means 
old. The old ought to be wise, but are not a'l so. 
Judging from this communication, we presume the guess 
of Senex is correct, as to his letter remaining unnoticed. 
We do not make the reading of the Lady’s Own the rule 
of treatment of correspondents’ letters. We consider 
the two points mainly of personal good, and general 
interest. 


eS ET 


CHARADES. 


I. 
If you feel yourself sad, to my first pray apply, 
Your spirits will quickly restore ; 
It can gladden the beart and enliven the eye, 
And always dwells near the sea-shore, 


My second’s a vacancy, gap, or & space, 
And may be both little and large; 

My whole now appears in a very fit place, 
And is meant to convey a discharge. 


II. 
Ofttimes you’! find, laid up in store, 
Within my tirst, my second. 
In tales of love, and deeds of war, 
Quite fair my whole is reckoned. 


ANS WEBS. 
CHARADES, 
IT, Van-guard. 
IL. Dis-con-so-late. 


Tue knowing ones tells us that the only way to 
get pure Port wine is to go to Oporto, raise the 
grapes, press the wine, put it into the cask your- 
self, and ride on it all the way home. 


A apy recently asked a distinguished member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, ‘what is the 
use of being an academician, if you can’t tell what 
comets are made of?” To which the learned 
man replied, “ Madame, that I may be able to say 
I don’t know.” 


Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GuenrieLp Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD SrarcH, see that you get it; 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of an extra profit, Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations. 


A GRAND FANCY BAZAAR, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS Of THE 


ROYAL ALBERT . 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
- COLLINGWOOD COURT, 


Near BaasHot, Surrey, 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


DOME (PAVILION), BRIGHTON, 


ON THE 
29rn, 30tH, AND 3lst OCTOBER NEXT, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


The Duchess of Grafton 

The Duchess of Mar!borough 

The Marchioness of Bath 

The Marchioness of Waterford 
The Marchioness of Downshire 
The Marchioness of Exeter 

The Marchioness of Westminster 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury 
The Dowager Marchione:s Townshend 
The Countess of Shaftesbury 

The Countess of Galloway 
Elizabeth, Countess of Harrington 
The Countess Spencer 

The Countess of Clarendon 

The Countess Manvers 

The Countess Beauchamp 

The Countess of Lovelace 

The Countess of Dudley 

The Dowager Countess of Derby 
The Dowager Countess Spencer 
The Lady Cornelia Guess 

The Lady Alfred Churchill 

The Viscountess de Vesci 

The Viscountess Clifden 

The Viscountess Ho!mesdale 

The Viscountess Sidney 

The Lady Charles Bruce 

The Lady Ashburton 

The Lady Raglan 

The Lady Aveland bad 
Tho Lady Cardross 

The Baroneas de Teissier 

Ths Hon. Mrs. Drummond 

The Hon, Mrs. Charles (clint 

The Hon. Mrs, Charles Hanbury Tracy 
Lady Fletcher 

Lady Darell 

Dowager Lady Burgoyne. 


200 Destitute Orphan Children are now being 
maintained, clothed, trained, and educated in Christian 
principles in this excellent Institution. Funds are much 
needed for their support. 

; Contaisutione to the Bazaar are earnestly ;solicited. 

Every Lady or Gentleman forwarding work, or other 
erticless for saie at the Bazaar of the value of £5 5s, will 
be made a Life Governor, wita one vote at each Election. 

In addition to the usual art cles of plain and fancy 
needlework, contributions of paintings, sketches, draw- 
ings, and wax and paper flowers, &c., will be most thank- 
fully received. 

The Articles for sale must be moderately priced by 
the Contributors, and will be gratefully received by the 
pens at the Office of the Institution, 93, Cheapside, 

.C, “e 
It is earnestly hoped that those intending to contribute 
will at once kindly communicate their wishes to the 


Secretary. 
JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM MORLEY, Jnn., Chairman. 
CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 


Orricr—98, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, F.C. 


ue and MEDICAL HOME, Bolton 

House, 192, Clapham-road, London, for Diseases 
and Accidents of Women. Physician, DAVID JONES, 
M.D. Ovarian dropsy, tumours, and cancer most 
successfully cured. A separate establishment for the 
cure of stone, hydrocele, and diseases of the prostate 
and perineum. ‘The most chronic casa of irritable 
bladder cured in a few weeks by anew discovery. Terms 
trom three to ten guineas per week. Dr. Jones attends 
at his town house, 15, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
daily, from ten to one. 


a a A ar ct Oo rt aa erme SAS AA 


Tau Lapy’s Own Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Flect-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 

will bo sent direct fromthe Office, upon the receipt, 
P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates :— 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 83, 6d. 
) Weekly Numbers »  «.... 63. 6d. 
Half-year ” ” cove 3S. Sd, 


oe 5 } soe Lg. Sd. 
Whetvenny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling, 
Back Numbers AND ParTs,— Where difficulty 
i i d in procuring BACK NuMBERS, the Pub- 
leekoe will send them, post free, anon’ tlie ipeoaipttor 
stamps; Twenty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they will be sent to any address for Twenty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published; they will be sent 
post tree, upon the receipt of 35 penny stamps. 
gCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
fix Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 38. 6d, 
Every additional Line.......eceseereree 03, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under .«....... 63,0d, 
Every additional Line...s.s0sssereeveeere 18,00. 

A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Neries, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and Oounty Bank 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 8, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, Z.C. 


Ave. 17, 1872.] 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


None but anxious mothers know 
the real worry of the ‘‘ teething 
time,” and the nursery has 10 
worthier or more innocent ad- 
junct than 
MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERI- 
pea) CAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 
Biiwhich, easily applied to the 
w/infant’s gums, relieves the pain 
7) and prevents convulsions. The 
experience of half acentury has 
made, the article extremely 
opular, ; 
Ngee genuine without the 
name of BarcLay and Sons, 
Farringdon-st.” is on the stamp, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 91. a bottle. 


ENS! PENS! 

. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
pana heneed in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warranted to fast a month. To be had of all Stationers, 
orof H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 


Finsbury: 


ENS! 


PORWICE’S 
AKING POWDER 

H* BEEN AWARDED 

A tte GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERORITY over all others, 
AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppinas,&c. 

| eee and WHOLESOME. 

GoLp in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 

eS 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 

AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 

CONSULTATION FREE. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 


THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
\ GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town oF opr ATE PROT os ee 
ther proceedings, and an 
ter county COO SLPASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, Hatrow-GARDEN, 
N.B.-Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
buh-square, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 


RS. &. is the largest buyer in the trade 

for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.0.0. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 


or distance. 
N.B.—Mrs. E, has always a large QUANTITY OF 


THE ABOVE ON HAND. 
ME: ROLA’S PUPILS 
_ on the last Friday of this month, Aug. 30th, 

at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 6 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says 
“ saving money, time, and temper,’’ can never be realise 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘* In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazement of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Gencral to the Forces, ‘was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, Surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I lo0k cn the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as the commencement of one of the most usefu 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.” In two parts, 58. each, Or 88. the two; 

ost free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 

ayswater, W. 


PERFORM 


BURN THE 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

This excellent Family Medicine is the most effece 

tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 

sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 

where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine yendors, price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ve ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 
SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 


AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Corks Branprp ‘*‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exxuis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Bzsr and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health, 
Bottles (32 doses), 43. 6d. Next size, 1ls. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham.-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


BRITISH COLLEGE 0F HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 
E EREBY inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘fA Lion,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK on Morison’s medicines are the 
words ‘*MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MORISON & CO. 


Ladies’ Levant Leather Boots for Country 


Wear, 
BUTTON, BALMOKAL, OR ELASTIO, 21s, 
Illustrated Catalogues, post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM. 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


Ad altered HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 
SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail. 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s, 9d. and ds, 6d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERY WHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


HE BES rORIFIER of the BLOOD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, biotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 28. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


R. BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari. 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. 28. 9d, 

and4s. 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. T.BRAD- 

LEY, 33, Bond-sireet, Brighton. Female mixture, 
2s, 9d. per bottle, 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CurzF Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
eae WwO MEN ES alo RIGHTS, 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
ALERED T. BOWSER, Secretary, 


" STAR” 


| 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Geeta TURKEY. MAPLE and Co 
(CARPETS. 5 Guineas) MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(ABEETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(UBTAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
EES SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(vere: MAPLE and Co. 
({GRTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAINS. MAPLE and Co. 
(CURTAIN Ss. MAPLE and Co. 


AURTAINS, DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all woul reps, double 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 


Satin. 
MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


PRURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
TURNITURE. MAPLE and Co. 
URNITURE MAPLE and Co. 
JRUBNITURE: MAPLE and Co. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and Co.—Families 
who study economy and durability and elegance 
should visit this Establishment before giving their orders 
A Ten-Roomed House furnished complete in 24 hours. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post-free,—145, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-couurt-road. 


BEDSTEADS. : MAPLE and Co. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Oo. 
EDSTEADS. MAPLE and Co. 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE and Co 
peso FURNITURE, MAPLE and Co. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 

GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 

tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 

quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 

CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners.strect, Oxford. 
street, W. 


\ 7 EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm 
less to the most delicate skin is used by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s.14d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14‘stamps. 


Ja. stQ pS. se oe Ee ee eee 
EAFNESS, Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures. It js 
uite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
epper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

*¢ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.” 
Dr. H. Barxeez on Right Foods, “ ‘The infant Prince 
thrives upon it as a Prince should.’’—Social Science 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested, 


Dr, HassaLt- res ae : 
No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE Now Bond.street 
London. : 


Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’°S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename] 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO/’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MACASSAR OIL, &., for the Hair. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 
Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


ee: 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a Guxury: fo. ie Shaver, and a Companion 
re) e Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 


3d. per tablet, post free, 5 stamps; 3 tablets 12 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & G0., 77, Walworth Road, London, S.E. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 
“ Tawarn’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY EK. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barciay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s, 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CH EST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 

“T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &ec., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” ; i 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 

Dr. Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rey. C. Otway, &e., &e. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs. MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 


Ce GRE TASY LORS eS Ee MAY etal lies. 


PRICE 133d. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

These Pills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, either in early or mature 
life ; they contain no Galomel, or anything injurious. Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 
them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 

STRIKING TESTIMONIAL, 


eros 


j My dear Sir, ee, wre : Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 
For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications’ of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Mary Brrwer. 
C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors.{ Should there be any 
difficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P. 8., Faringdon, Berks, and he will 
send them immediately free by post. 


SSE SSS 


FRENCH GOODS. [0 EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, and 
RUFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 78. 6d. per bottle. pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 


Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
F f 


E E : | and particulars, 9 stamps. Not 
Gocks Combs, ‘‘Paté de foie Gras,” and kind of immediately returned. ne aire Read ter, Of fae Eioney 


i . Crystallized Fruits 2s. a’ pound. Finest Fesce : 
ComestiPipiums, Muscatels, also every description of Messrs. WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


H etically Fruits. 
PRICE List FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


83, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
| SQUARE, W. 


LOVES.—SPANISH KID 

unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduced 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4, 
Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies’ tvwyo-buttons 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair. A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps. 
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[ae PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN, 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
HOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


————— 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diséases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descriptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on the face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. Thes» 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising. 

In boxes at Is. 1}, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
from the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W, Sutton and Co., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 

TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THomMpPson. 
Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,— Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pils and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more neryous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart, 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthening the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tha 
doctors L consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M, 

P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say itis also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, H.C, 


HE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—By using 
Cracroft’s Areca Nut Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating tecomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
Finest Lvory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists. 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


\ / RS. HARDINGE, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s. 6d. ; best, 5s. ; 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. Toothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
estimonials. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WAIN 
CARPETS. | GUARANTEED 


THE BEST 


CARPETS. EVER OFFERED 
CARPETS. | 


K 


Is NOW SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


ti, 
a” 
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BALL ROOM CANDLES. 


For Brilliant Light “THE OZOKERIT.” 
For withstanding Draught “THE AERATED.” 
For Elegance “ THE LADIES’ BOUDOIR,” 

or “WHITE DOUBLE CABLE.” 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Sold Everywhere. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & 60., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d., Is. 6d.,2s. WERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d 


A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


— ———_—<——————— 
Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 33. 6d. and ds. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 

Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluidas a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London. i 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver, 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s, per doz. Second Size, 9s. Gd. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. 6d. pair. ‘Tea and! Coffee Services, 30s. set. Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. 6d. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 

OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


| 28.CHEAP SIDE 


SEWING MACHINES. 


DAVIS and Co’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing companies, they 
a haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 
INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE: 
MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
A, LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


£ s. 

DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES... from 5 0 
TANCABHIRES ee eer eae > ye 410 
BXCELSIORS) eee er en aoeag- soe 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S 32.) OOO ei S110 
SINGER’S ae ee i an ae A es i © ee hot 

HOWE «0 ts SORDRSeUOnverasResce: oo xc T8415 

JONE’S a eee ove eee on ese ee eee vee ” 3 10 
THOMAS’S der ag ee on * hs ees se » 310 

WILCCX AND GIBB’S 5 en agercoe De aelaerg 

FAMILY MACHINES ge 7 eo es oe a oat aay Fre 2 eto 

? HAND’ MACHINES "s... 8a ec tRS..° Fay Gps,” Tose » 1 0 

THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE Saiiearseeiaan EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY 


DAVIS'S celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
epairs by skilled mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade. 


R 
S, DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough : ’s Church), and 8, 
and Co erio een erce epoca St. George’s Chu 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


: By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &c., &e, 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d, and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


OLOURED SGRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d, in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d,, 15s., and 323.3 by post 4s. 8d., 158. 4d., and 35s., 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 

R. FRANCOIS, _ Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his_ celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at@ s a tooth 
and £2s 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesive. — 42, Judd-street, near King’S - cross -roxd 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free, 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery bell-like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The followin ¢ 
tell their own tale:—CurisTinx NILsson writes :—'‘I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice’? JENNY Linp :—‘“‘I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges.”? LoufsA 
Pynz :—I have benefitted much from the use of them.’’ 
Mrs. GerMAn ReEep:—‘I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcubisHorp Mannina :—‘‘I 
approve very highly of them.” Ruy. CHARLES GORDON 
Cumming DUNBAR writes :—-“ They certainly give clear. 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.’’ Sir 
Micuaren Costa:—‘I am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.” Hurer THzopor Wacutst, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, Juue 4th, 1870 :— 
“ Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s.,and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackrriaRs-RoAD, Lonpon. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


DE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG@ COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


NATURE’S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


\ A JILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared fromthe original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian ant 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS'’S 
(PONTARDAWE) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials: They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all azes. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, foetid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nase, paleness of the countenance, hard- 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with occasional 
griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
and itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles. 

Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, from the sole manufacturer, 

JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Caution.—None are genuine unless they bear the In 
yentor’s Signature on. the Wrapper around each box 
and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’? on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box. 


ee ea TE 

ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 

of GC. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID. 

Sold at the oilshops, in bottles, 6d., 1s., and ls. 61.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil e-road, King’s-cross. 


CoMALINE Restorer for Grey Harr, 
&c., 28. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 

No Person who has once used Coma- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 
with pomades, hair’creams, or washes, 

For Grey Harr, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others,it causes the hair to curl perfectly. 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals. 

Tx ALL RESPECTS Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., is at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles. 

CoMALINE Restorer for Grey Hair 
Baldness, &c. Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley and Oo., limited, 

CoMALInE Restorer for grey, thin 
weak, faling or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 

BALDNESS PREVENTED and fallen har 
renewed with greatly incrreased luxui- 
ance by the ue of Comaline Restorer. 


i 


URLEY AND CO 
CELEBRATED 
OMALINE. 


[ 
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MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEWINGTON Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Hand and 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The ‘*BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &e. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
ard repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and scart 74, Great Queen-street, 


Dee er 
FOULseEs: CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood an 

Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of ice f de. 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 


w. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


aS eee 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
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dian Hem-Foldert 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Hirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


Morrison’s Archime 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 


HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE”? GLOVE 
CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
= fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 

‘ they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


cx 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 18. and 1s, 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2a, 6d., and 3s. 5 silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s. ; all gold, 
128. 6d, to 25s. 5 ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. — : 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; algo, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Tlumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

Rae Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 

Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 11}d., 24 inch ditto from 
2g, 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and all leading colours, from 1s. 43d. 20 inch rich 
ditto, 18. ll4d., 28. 44d. 2s. 113d; All 50 ver cent. 
uuder value. _ Patterns free, 8. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 
Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond. 
street, begs to announce that he has Opened 
his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street, with a choice 
assortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


yaried stock. 
J. §. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
M R. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 

street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 95, 
New Bond-street. where will be feund a choice assort- 
ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps. 
An inspection is respectfully solicited.’ 

J. 5. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street, 


HENRY GLAVE'S 
MONSTER CLEARANCE SAIMIE 


During the month of August will be offered for 
PROMPT CA 


A large accumulation of this Season’s Stock at an ayerage reduction of 25 per cent., including som 
marvellously cheap lots of 
F 


ANCY DRESSES FRENCH CAMBRICS 
FOULARDS & TUSSORES CHINA BATISTE 
SEA SIDE COSTUMES LAWNS & PIQUES 
WALKING COSTUMES BLACK SILKS 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING COLOURED SILKS 
NEW POLONAISES JAPANESE SILKS 
CHEAP GRENADINES TRAVELLING CLOAKS, &c. 


HENRY GLAVE 


9 
584, 535, 536, 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 

SP eR, oe LENGTHS: 

Large cheap ot of odd Dress lengths of Silks, Satins, Mixed Fabrics, Reps, Alpacas, Poplins, 
Skirtings, De Laines, Plain Drapery, Linens, Towellings, Dusters, Sheetings, Hollands, Calices Lone 
Cloths, Carpets, Woollens, Tweeds, &c. in lengths of 8 to 20 yards each, will all be marked in plain 
figures, at a reduction of about one-third. 

ODD LOTS. 
300 bundles Ladies and Children’s Underclothing, Stays, and Petticoats. 


250 plain and fancy Washing Skirts, white and various colours 2/11 to 6/11 each. 
400 Parasols and Sunshades. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 535, §86 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


May BE USep WITH PrerFect SAFETY. 
Contains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free, pby post for 15 stamps. 

Gratirying Curs.—Thomas Lockyer says :—'‘ About three months ago I was so de that I could not hear St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) asI walked threugh the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of “Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.’’ 

Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by KH. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
i RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. andls. Pellucid do, 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 6s. Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 
Water, delightfully fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 28. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiteness 
1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. ey 
RIMMEL’S NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can bo kept 
playing perpetually, are the most ingenious ,and simple ever devised. Price from £2 15s, 
List on application. 


EUGENE RIMMEL; 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


5 ee 2 Brighton.» 11 2c Ee 


BS EGONOMY IN GRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


urls” Sing Hi 
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GEORGE REES 


IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 


Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


4], 42, and 48, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c, 
BRAGG'S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L, BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 
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